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In the Critic of Ist December last, under the 
heading “The Literary World, its Savings and 


Doings,” pamphlet 
entitled, “ The Minie L’Angelicr, or Ma- 
deleine Hamilton Smith,” published in Edinburgh 
by Myles Macphail. On reconsidering the imputa- 
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As the journal which this poet illumines wit 
his wit is fond of denouncing the author 
“ A Life Drama ” as a plagiarist, we put it t 
most skilful detective critic to decide wl 
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| all, the most artificial of all) in the path 
the whole business was wound up with a ¢ 
dinatoire in the eve ning. 
Last week has been a week of addre 
of congratulation to her Masgestry and 


tions of indecency and immorality applied to the | 


pamphlet in that notice, we are constrained to 
1dmit that these imputations were made hastily, 
and without good ground; and we beg leave to 
withdraw them, as well as any reflection upon 


Mr. Macphail, asthe publisher, which our remarks | 


may inferentially have conveyed; and we have to 





express our regret if any pain has been thereby 
occasioned to Mr. Macphail. 
THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
PropLe have begun to get better of the ex- 


citement which the royal marriage aroused: 
young lar thinking less of matrimony than 
they did a fortnight ago, our great poets are 
unstringing their lyres, and many a flunkey has 
carefully brushed and laid up again in that 
lavender from which it is happily not often with- 
drawn, the livery with which he loves to encase 
his manly limbs. With respect to the young 
ladies, we understand that the number of them 
who not only made up their minds to follow a 


7 


ies are 








good example, but actually did so, is a fact in | 


statistics positively astounding — more than 
enough to waken Matrtuus in his grave. One 
enthusiastic high-priest of Hymen munificently 
offered to link people together gratis for that day 
only, and his invitation was responded to by no 
less than sixty couples. The scene at that whole- 
sale wedding must have recalled the old story 
which used to be told of the Collegiate Church at 
Manchester, where the wedding-parties used 
sometimes to be so large that the ceremony 
would occasionally be interrupted by the com- 
plaints of some unfortunate swain that he had 
“gotten the wrong lass.” ‘To which the worthy 
minister would reply, “Oh! settle it among 
yourselves when you get outside.” 

_As for the poets, we are free to admit that we 
view the cessation of their labours with great 
equanimity. Not even the Poet Laureate has 
produced anything creditable upon the occasion; 
indeed, his only contribution has been the two 
new verses to the National Anthem; whilst the 
polloi, headed upon this oceasion by Mr. H. F. 
Cuortey, the author of “The Bridal Song,” 
have distinguished themselves by common-places 
dished up with infinite bad taste. 

“She goes not forth amid the cold,” 
Mr. Cuorey assures us, 
** A gloomy lot to prove.” 
Whether it is the great Prussian nation that is 
Meant by “a gloomy lot,” we leave it to the in- 
Zenuity of commentators to determine. Observe, 
however, the magnificent bathos of what follows: — 
But legroon 


youth and! 
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in gold, 
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Prince Consort upon the auspicious even 
but few of them offer much room + 
In the case of the University of Cambridge, it 
savoured something of the absurd to see the 
Prince Consort, guoad Chancellor, congratulat- 
ing his wife upon the marriage of 
daughter. The deputation of the y ( 
Arts, with a long tail of delegates from country 
societies, was certainly the largest, if not th 
most distinguished, of those processions. It 
gratifies us to learn from the Court Circular that 
upon this occasion such societies as the Mutual 
Improvement Society of Yeovil, the Highgat 
Literary and Scientific Institution, and the 
Pimlico Mechanics’ Institution were properly 
represented. 

We are glad to hear that great and solid im- 
provements are about to be made in the British 
Museum; that the premises are to be enlarged, 
and that a good round sum of money (some say 
a million) is to be placed at the disposal of the 





for r 


own 





| trustees. We are very fond of economy; but we 
would rather hear of a million of money being 


spent between Russell and Bedford-squares than 
blown away in a Chinese war. The specimen 
afforded by the new reading-room is a convincing 
proof that the authorities at the British Museum 
may safely be trusted with money; and that all 
the various collections require additional spac 
for their accommodation and development is, we 
are happy to say, undeniable. 

The next catalogue of noble authors must as- 
suredly contain the name of the present Duke of 
Wellington—who has not done many things in 
his time, but has now completed the work so 
worthily commenced by Colonel Gurwvod. Per- 
haps it would not do to inquire too curiously into 
the real editorship of the collection of “Supple 
mentary Dispatches and Memoranda of 
Arthur Duke of Wellington,” lately issued by 


society of 


F.M. | 


Mr. Murray; let it be sufficient that the name of | 


the living Duke stands upon the title-page, and 
receive the statement in an unquestioning spirit. 

Lately, a very wholesome and necessary move- 
ment has been set on foot by certain earnest and 
conscientious persons, not to do away with, but 


to. ameliorate a certain sore which has long been | 
preying upon the vitals of society, and which is | 


now very appropriately designated “the great 
social evil.” The object of this movement has 
been twofold: in the first place, to abate the 
scandal which arises from the open manifestation 
which has been tolerated; and in the next place, 


to offer an opportunity to those who are sincerely | 


repentant. Further than that society cannot in- 
terfere, but as much as that it is its duty to 
effect; and the more good Christians who assist 
in the work—be they clergy or laity, men or 
women (and the last are as much interested as 
any )—the better the chance of success. Such a 
work obviously must be set about, however, with 
the most earnest sincerity. There must be no 
cant, no pretence, no false modesty, and, above 
all, no officious intermeddling with matters be- 
yond the paleof public interference. It is with deep 
sorrow, therefore, that we notice in the columns of 
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| ing used another 
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interfere this view. e company proposes 
to buy up the share in consideration of sixty 
admissions, and therefore when th s made 
the seller ceases to be a ] [t would 
be the same thing in law—though by no means, 


we regret to say, in money—if the company were 





to give sixty shillings for the share. appre- 
hend, therefore, that the admission of visitors by 


tickets so obtained would be in effect “a 

of money indirectly.” We must say, als 

we cannot bring ourselves to approve of this way 

of getting to windward of the law. Let the ques- 

tion be fairly disputed upon open grounds, 
| 








do not let them take advantage of anv flaw 
their charter, real or imaginary. 
The curious, but by no means extraordinary 
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a stonis iment even an its most constant ad- 
mirers. If what wi r be true, however, a still 
greater surprise is in store for ther there 
is a report afloat that the High-( Times, 





that print in which the Rev. Coartes Mozviey 
has thundered so long and so loudly, is about to 
adopt Dissent for its watchword. The talk is 
that Mr. Mtaxt, late of Rochdale, is to be the 
leus ex machina. Our readers must understand 
that we do not absolute credence 
to this, but at the same time we must confess 
that more extraordinary things have happened. 

The decision of the French courts in the great case 
of “ Maquet v. Alexander Dumas” by no means 
acquits the author of “ Monte Christo ” of hav 
man’s brains to cement his 
own reputation; on the contrary, it fixes him 
with the fact. All that has been decided is, tl 
MaqQueEvt was afterall the paid servant of Dum 
and had no right to use the important litera 
secret intrusted to him for the purpose of ¢ 
torting more money than was really his due. No 
one, after reading the evidence in this case, can 
doubt for a moment that Maquert did 
portions of the works for which 
Dumas takes the exclusive credit. Instances of 
this case are not rare; and in our own literature 
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we could point out gentlemen of greé TA 

reputation who not even collaborated in 
the works which bear their names exclu y. 
Such is the humbug tolerated by the world, and 
such the meannesses by which m ent 


to win “ the bubble reputation.” 
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A great work upon the history of British com- 
merce is yet to be written, and the present cen- 
tury will contribute by far the largest share of 
instructive episodes and striking illustrations. 
One of the most curious constitutions which has 
arisen from the internal working of this compli- 
cated machine is the Manchester warehouse—a 
species of shop on a very large scale, where a 
vast variety of haberdashery and smallware goods 
is kept and sold in wholesale quantities and at 
wholesale prices. This is entirely a modern in- 
vention, and in a sketch of 
commerce, which appeared in Household Words 


some four years back, the credit of it was 
attributed to a certain Mr. Topp. ‘The sur- 
viving partner and son-in-law of this same 
Topp died a few weeks ago, and the pro 


bate of his will aifords a singular illustration of 
the lucrative nature of this business, when skil- 
fully and fortunately carried on. The fortune of 
which the late Mr. James Morrison, described as 
of Basildon-park, and of a large number of other 
great estates, died possessed, is estimated at up- 
wards of four millions sterling—an almost incre- 
dible sum! And all this was the result of stock- 
ings and tapes and such-like commodities. Nor 
is this the most extraordinary part of the matter; 
for we understand that when lapse of time shall 
allow the historian to approach the details of this 


case, a remarkable lesson will be derived from it, | 


showing how utterly inadequate the mere posses- 
sion of property may be to the creation of real 
happiness. 

The wholesale murder perpetrated in the Rue 
Lapelletier seems as infinite in its ramifications 
as it was in the injuries which it inflicted. 


Orsini is not now the only literary man impli- | 


cated; for sorry are we to say that an English- 
man, erewhile the friend and companion of CoLE- 
RIDGE, and the editor of his “ Table-Talk,” is 
accused of being an accessory before the fact. 
Mr. Tuomas ALxsop, the individual in question, 
has been a member of the Stock Exchange, and 
always moved in a most respectable sphere of 
life. He is described as a cultivated, warm- 
hearted, and somewhat enthusiastic man, always 
noted for his sympathy with the oppressed, and for 
being a natural hater of tyranny. The police aver 
that hisnameis signed tothe orders for the explosive 
shells forwarded to the Birmingham manufac- 
turer, and Government has offered two hundred 
pounds for his apprehension. Assuming, how- 
ever, that it really is his name which is so ap- 
pended, it by no means follows that he was aware 
of the ultimate use of these From an 
article which recently appeared in the Quarterly, 
we learn that during the Russian war about eight 
hundred different shells and explosive projectiles 


shells. 


were submitted by private individuals to the 
3oard of Ordnance, and that many of them were 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


Lecturt S On the Philcsophy oy Hist ry. by G. W. 
F. Hecet. Translated from the third German 
Edition, by J. Sisree, M.A. London: Bohn. 

He would be unjust who did not admit how 

much there is thatis vast and profound in modern 

German philosophy ; he would be unjust who 

did not confess that of it is the merest 

moonshine or the merest commonplace. In spite 

of its numerous defé rever, 

any attempt to it march rousingly and 





much 


ets, ho we welcome 
make 
fertilisingly into the stagnancy and sterility of 
English thought, and therefore we offer hospitality 
to this volume, though there are many German 
thinkers whom we prefer to Hegel. Never sug- 
gestive through opulence or originality of idea, 
Hegel is often suggestive thre extraordinary 

It is this acuteness which Mr. Sibree 
has confounded with opulence and origi 
idea. What repels us in Hegel is, hi 
Whosoever has dwelt a living soul in 
living universe feels that it is a far different uni- 
verse into which Hegel intreduces him. The word 
the most frequent in Hegel’s mouth is “spirit;” 
but spirit with him is not the equivalent of life; 
it is the excess of intellectual daring, of intel- 
lectual refinement, of intellectual subtlety. It 
matters not whether we call Hegel the ablest of 


ugh 
acuteness, 


inality of 






istliness 


as God's 


dialecticians or the hierophant of a new scholas- 
ticism, or simply a remorseless rationalist ; he is, 


this branch of 


| invented by clergymen of the Established Church. | Messrs. Purrick and Simpson on the 25th, 


It does not follow, therefore, that complicity in 
the invention of a shell includes complicity in a 
most atrocious and wholesale murder, and we 
should hesitate to believe that the chosen friend 


of such aman as CoLERIDGE can be the kind of | 
man who would be induced to connive in such an | 


enterprise. Those who know Mr. Attsop best 
indignantly deny the accusation. 

Among the publishers’ announcements, the 
most important are the following:—Mr. BENTLEY 


will shortly give “The Elements of the Art of | 


War,” by Lieut.-Col. Granam, late Military 
Secretary toGeneral Vivian; and a novel, “The 
Netherwoods of Otterpool,” by an anonymous 
author. The announcements of Messrs. Hurst 
and Brackett were given in our last. Messrs. 
Joun W. Parker and Son have several im- 
portant announcements; to wit, a volume of 
poems, to be entitled 
Poems,” by the Rev. Cartes Kincstey; a 
tragedy, “Oulita, the Serf,” by Mr. Arrnur 
Herps; the third and fourth volumes of Mr. 
Froupe’s “ History of England;” and a transla- 
tion of Professor MiiLier’s 
Literature of Greece,” partly executed by our 


literary Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
CornewaLL Lewis, and the remainder by 
Dr. DonaLpson. Messrs. A. FULLARTON 


and Co. announce a translation of the Countess 
Dora p'Istrta’s “ La Suisse Allemande,” which 
is to comprise (so says the announcement) the 
chapter suppressed by order of the Imperial Go- 
verment in the Parisian edition of the work.— 
For some reason which we do not understand, 
SHELLEY seems to have come once more upon 
the surface in different parts of the literary 
world. Thus we have not only the two volumes 
lately published by Mr. Newry on “Shelley 
and his Writings,” but Mr. Moxon promises us a 
“ Life of Perey Bysshe Shelley,” by Mr. Tuomas 
JEFFERSON Hoce, and also “ Recollections 


TRRLAWNY.—Messrs. JAMES 
announce a “ Biographical Sketch of the late Sir 
Henry Havelock,” from unpublished papers and 


private memoranda, edited by the Rev. WititaM | 


Brock. Here is plenty to choose from. 

Among the auctioneers’ advertisements some 
sales are announced of the greatest interest to 
collectors and The great sale of the 
first portion of the Marquis Costaprtt’s cele- 
brated library commenced at Paris on the 18th, 


virtu St. 


and the literary treasures in the same of early | 


MSS., vellum copies, Aldus and Elzevir editions 
will, doubtless, excite great competition among 
the learned. At home there are a few interesting 
items: such as an autograph letter written by 
Sir Pattie Sypney when wounded at Zutphen. 
This is to be offered, with other autographs, by 





‘Andromeda and other | 


“History of the | 


of | 
the Last Days of Shelley and Byron,” by E. J. | 
Nisnetr and Co. | 


| Messrs. SournGaTe and Barrer announce for 
| public competition in the month of March, the 
| copyrights and stereotype plates of no less than 
| forty-three novels by that prolific writer, Mr. G, 
P. R. JAMES. 

Among the announcements of new literary 
| schemes we find one of a Review which is likely 
to excite some interest at this time, when every 
| mind is eagerly bent upon continental politics, 
| It is to be called the Continental Review, and wil] 
confine itself exclusively to the discussion of 
continental questions. Whether it is to be an 
independent organ or simply the exponent of 
“views,” we do not yet know. Even gossip is 
silent as to its personnel, and we wait for the first 
number to solve the problem. The new illustrated 
paper which is to smash the Ji/ustrated News 
has appeared; but it is the general opinion of 
those learned in such matters that the new 
| competitor must make great strides for 
| success to be possible. Whether there is or 
is not room for three great illustrated papers, 
time will show. At any rate, fair competi- 
tion has a tendency to improve even the best 
| things, and the public is sure to be the gainer in 
the end. Another adventure advertised to appear 
on the Ist of Marchis The Englishwoman’s Journal, 
whose programme seems entirely based upon the 
great question of woman’s social rights,—the 
discovery of new employment for women, &c. ke, 


I. 


| 





THE RETURN. 


Coming home! coming home! 

She I love is coming home! 
Surges round your purple islands 
Gently murmur this glad saying: 
Foam-white breakers wildly playing 
With the dark rocks, bear this saying; 
From each glistening cape and summit 
Echoed on and echoed ever, 
Passed from loch and ocean, 
Passed to gleaming river— 
Thence through weary leagues of land, 
Rolled from crags to crags that stand 
Muffled in their heathery hoods, 
Girt with golden autumn hoods; 
Ever on through sea and land, 
Ever on, till here it rings, 
And this loving heart is shaken 
With a joying, wild pulsation— 
With a mighty, glad pulsation. 


She I love is coming home! 

Let the clouds old winter storeth 
Closer cling and darker frown ; 
Higher let the white foam dash 
On the crags so bare and brown; 
Over waste and wold and heath, 
With a wild tumultuous hurry 
Let the tempest drive and skurry, 
Till the casements creak ard rattle, 
And the naked woodlands shiver — 
Here, this long-lone heart is calm, 
Sunshine here for ever! 


J. J. BRITTON. 
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by whatever name called, the idolator of the 
purely logical. In addition, we observe in him a | 
marvellous encyclopedic breadth and knowledge, 
n which, however, to metaphysical genius, or | 
of any kind, the path is immense. | 
Hegel’s mind was a huge museum, filled with all 
that was gigantic an] wondrous, but where nothing 


fro! 


to genius 


ever breathed or moved. This explains his fame 
and influence inGermany. The Germans like to | 
regard creation as an enormous cabinet of curio- | 
sities. They are happiest when dreaming amid the | 
colossal monuments of the past: and how can 


they fail to thank him who proves to them that 


reveri this kind is the noblest occupation of 
man? Belold the novelty, if novelty there be, in 
Hegel’s Philosophy of History. It is an in- | 


genious vindication of German indifferentism, an | 
ingenious flattery of German faineantism. 


German theoiogians, German professors are | 
ardent advocates of the doctrine of accom- 
modation ; they are reconciled to Jesus and | 
Pau! only by supposing that both Jesus and | 
Paul put the doctrine of accommodation in 
practice to an extent that a plain English- 
man would consider exceedingly dishonest. | 


Assuredly Hegel himself carried the doctrine of 
lation farther than any Englishman | 
however servile or sophistical would venture to 
carry it. Herein he essentially differed from the 
scholastics of the middle ages, who fervently re- 
ceived, as humble and docile children of the 


acconi mot 












| Church, those articles of theological faith which 


they strove philosophically to interpret. The 
doctrine of accommodation may either be applied 
so as to be supremest wisdom, most abounding 
mercy, most mystic fruitfulness, or abject 
cowardice, hateful cant, ridiculous quibbling. 
That our teachings should approach the people in 
the way that they can easiest seize, and soonest 
and deepest profit from, scarcely needs a moment’s 
demonstration. But should such deceiving of 
the people as consists in persuading them that 
our creed is as orthodox as their own, because we 
glibly mutter formulas which we in the silence 
of our heart can explain in our own fashion, 
should this be more leniently dealt with than 
any other deception? For instance, Hegel in 
this volume gives the warmest praise, the most 
emphatic testimony, to justification by faith. But 
no Christian claiming to be orthodox ever accep- 


| ted justification by faith in the sense which Hegel 


ascribes to it. Hegel took exactly the same atti- 
tude toward Christianity which the philosophers 
of the Alexandrian school so long, so brilliantly 
and so valiantly maintained toward Paganism. 
But there was a nobleness in their motives 
which we can scarcely accord to his. In fighting 
for the symbols of Paganism, while surrendering 
Paganism in its literal purport, in its popular 
aspect, they were fighting as they conceived for 
philosophical freedom; and so undoubtedly they 
were. They were fighting also, though they 
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knew it not, for the future religious disenthral- 
ment of mankind. One main herald of the refor- 
mation, one of its main co-operators, was the 
revival of Neoplatonism. The philosophers of 
the Alexandrian school were the last heroes, as 
they were the last priests of antiquity. But 
there was not much of the hero, we sus- 
pect, in the gifted Hegel; and not very heroic 
has the career of Germany been during 
what may be called the reign of Hegelism. 
While the thunder of war in the Baltic responded 
to the thunder of war in the Black Sea, Germany 
sat with folded arms in apathy and selfishness, 


making delightful Hegelian calculations on the | 


advantages of being neutral. In truth, historical 
optimism, which is the favourite Hegelian dogma, 
is practical Epicureanism. The grandeur of 
history, like the grandeur of every man’s life, is 
in the failures, not in the successes,—it is in the 
unrealised ideals. A thousand and a thousand 
times humanity has uttered the moan of a pro- 
found despair, not because it was chained or 
crucified, but because it had not reached that 
height of celestial excellence to which it had 


aspired. In history we reject both teleology and 
optimism. He who said that his father worketh | 


hitherto, and that therefore he worked, offered in 
afew sublime words a philosophy of history before 
which the pompous falsehoods of 
pedants must retire. Earth 
of labour, a field of growth, an outpour- 
ing of forces. There is no perfection, but 
everything yearns toward, toils toward the 
perfect; and the nearer it comes to the perfect 


is 


German | 
a theatre 


the more its reward is sure to be a crown of | 


thorns, the laceration and the stab of glorious 
pain. We never hear the slang of human per- 


fectibility without feeling inclined to resent it as | 


an insult; it was shrieked the loudest when brave 
and beautiful heads were falling by hundreds 
under the stroke of the guillotine. Hegel's notion 
human perfectibility has no charms for us over 
that which Napoleon mocked with the roar of his 
terrible combats. ‘The Hegelian theory, however 
skilfully stated, and however elaborately illus- 
trated, is refuted by the eternal realities of 


of human passion, which has but small reverence | 


for the crotchets of learned professors. 


| Sity. 


| 


We | 


quarrel both with the strong antagonism which | 
Hegel preaches between spirit and nature, and | 
the sharp severance which he cleaves between | 


what is and what is not historical. 
pet abstraction, the state is nothing compared 
to God’s infinite monarchy. It appears that God 
formed the universe for the sake of Prussia, and 
Prussia for the sake of an arrogant transcen- 
dentalism! From Hegel’s pages we receive the 
impression that the God who dwells in spirit, and 
the God who dwells in nature, are not the same 
God; that the divine in that which is and in that 
which is not historical are far from being iden- 
tical. The poorest and most ignorant peasant 
would scorn this exclusiveness. He believes that 
the God who watches over his midnight slumbers, 
and sends him daily bread, is also the God who 
clothes the flower with perfume, and beauty and 
joy. He believes that there was a God in num- 
berless unrecorded existences of nations and indi- 
viduals as much as in the fulminating exploits of 
Greeks and Romans. We should hesitate to 
exchange the paternal providence of the peasant 
for the frigid figment which Hegel parades so os- 
tentatiously before us. 
seen than in history, if we separate history from 
other departments of God’s activity. What does 


history offer but woe and wickedness illuminated | 


If | 


by stupendous flashes of martyr sacrifice ? 
that were the only God disclosed to us, who could 
help becoming atheist ? But each man has him- 
self had commune with a more living and a more 
loving God. Andif in the mighty stream of life 
and love he encounters grim rocks and perilous 


To us, his | 


Nowhere is God less | 


whirlpools, he throws the veil of religion overthem. | 


Indeed it is religion alone which can give us a 
philosophy of history; first, because it allows 
history to be absorbed and transfigured by the 
totality of things; and secondly, because it con- 


| ing liberty and necessity. Neither in this volume, 


nor as far as we know in any of his other works, 
has Hegel dealt victoriously with either. Kant 
approached them resolutely, but left them exactly 
where they were; for, after all, to solve an onto- 
logical problem by a psychological fact, is merely 
to allege what has always been acknowledged, 
that the sagest of the sages have been less sage 
than the human heart; in which case it is natu- 
rally asked why, if you end with human heart, 
you might not as well have begun with it? I 
never confronts ontological or any other problems; 
but he rushes past them and thus seems to have 
answered them. The two great m taphysical 
questions just spoken of are essentially, and in 
result, one question; for liberty makes man, and 
necessity makes God, the cause of evil. The con 
fusion which has been introduced into the debate 
arises entirely from considering evil 


’ 


the 
th 








> CONn- 


regards 


as 
ourselves and as regards God as the same. We 
assume that God and the universe must neces- 


sarily be moral—an assumption arbitrary and 
unjustifiable. Granting that there is a God, he 
is by no means bound to be moral in our 
Here, as in so much else, the fallacy lurks in 
anthropomorphism, which yet is as indispensa 
to the soul, as it is misleading to the intellect. 
The Deity would be ever remote from us, would 


sense, 


} 
ie 


be ever divided from us by a gulf immense, if 


we had not the anthropomorphism of the bosom, 
through which to ascend to Him; but we should 
see nothing in his ways to sadden or to perplex, 
if we had not the anthropomorphism of the brain to 
tempt us. Restrain the temerity, subdue the 
haughtiness of the human intellect, and, as far as 
God is concerned, the phantom of moral evil 
vanishes. The fundamental principle of every 
true, profound, and catholic metaphysical 
system, is the oneness of nature and _ neces- 
j Herein implied that everything 
in nature is armed and animated by the instinct 
of necessity, is stimulated by an interior and 
inevitable impulse. Is this fatalism ? No; it is 
the very opposite of fatalism. If we say that God 
is subject to no necessity but the necessity of his 
own nature, and that to no other necessity than 
the necessity of its own nature is whatsoever 


is 


God has made subject, we deliver both God and | 


his creation from every external control. Ne- 
cessity of this kind is in reality the highest 
freedom ; and when the mind achieves the con- 
sciousness of the highest freedom, it is at peace 
with itself and at peace with God. This idea 
took a grand though somewhat repulsive form in 
stoicism, which defied the tyrant by proclaiming 
the inalienable as the invincible. Freedom in 
the most exalted and pregnant sense might be 
defined as the condition of ontological harmony. 
The danger is in giving it anything but an ontolo- 
gical basis, in seeking it either in pure spiritu- 
alism or in political or social emancipation. ‘The 
transformed conscience, the illuminated intellect 
of the individual, in growing consonance with 
the transformed conscience, and the illuminated 
intellect of the community, such would the sum 
and the significance of the freedom be which 
Hegel apportions to man. Miserable mockery! 
For the transformed conscience, the illuminated 
intellect of the community may be incarnated in 
a Nero or a Commodus ; and to that hideous in- 
carnation it would ever be your dutv, according 
to Hegel, to conform and to submit. Plato wished 
to sacrifice the individual family to the wildest 
and most odious communistic scheme that has 
ever been devised. But Hegel, whose absolute ab- 
stractions always lead toabsolute abstractions, that 
is, to what is most cruel and unscrupulous in man, 
is not much more merciful. One of Hegel’s 
leading axioms is, that whatever is rational is 
real, and that whatever is real is rational. He 
could not have put into a more convenient shape 
an apology for the most atrocious crimes of des- 
potism; he could not have enforced more com- 
pendiously or convincingly coldness toward the 


| anguish, contempt for the struggles of the human 


fesses the difficulties which audacious theorisers | 


like Hegel affect to vanquish. No philosopher 


ever so boldly or so broadly as Hegel claimed to 
| decry the past, Voltaire and his numerous fol- 


know the very secrets of Providence. Leibnitz, 


who was optimist no less than Hegel, pretended | 


that he also had been taken into the whole coun- 
sels of Deity; but his tone was more modest than 
Hegel’s, his manner of proceeding less offensive. 


There is no philosophy of history of a purely | 


Philosophical character which does not meet at 
the outset two great metaphysical questions— 
that regarding the origin of evil, and that regard- 





| 


However objectionable Hegel’s historical 
optimism may be, its ready acceptance, even out 
of Germany, is not to be marvelled at. During 
nearly the whole of the last century historical 
Pessimism had prevailed. It was the fashion to 


race. 


lowers supplying example and weapons. Vol- 
taire, in an obscene poem, the disgrace of his 
gray hairs, turned the sacred name of Jeane 
D’Arc into a ribald jest. The result of this un- 
sparing and unceasing ridicule poured upon the 
past, was the French Revolution. Believing his- 
torical Pessimism to be false, because as one- 
sided as historical optimism, we yet see not how 


! : : : ‘ 
otherwise than through historical 


Pessimism the 
prodigious and pestiferous heap of abominations 
in France, in Europe, could have been swept 
away. Declarations of the rights as if 
the past had been a leprosy and a lie, so 

us very hollow 1 declaration of the 


of man, 
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rights of man, tantamount to a fierce accusation 
of the entire past, was as indispensable to the re- 
volutionists, as justification by faith had been to 
Luther. Justification by faith had less of catho- 
jic truth than the system to which it was opposed 
It was, however, Luther’s spear and shield 
in his tremendous conflict with iniquity 
hat in smiting down the foe Luther wounded 
catholic truth at the same time, and that 
the wound has not yet been healed, is n 
condemnation of what he did; though n ny 
. trimming Erasmus of our day would pronounce 
to beso. Erasmus, with light and glancing darts 
satirised the Church, when Luther s¢ 1 it 

in his Titanic grasp and shook down its proudest 
towers; whereat the witty and wise, the learned 
and most accomplished Erasmus was offended 
All of the Erasmus tribe have an instinctive 
hatred of extremes—but it is only through ex- 
tremes that humanity’s noblest triumphs have 
been won. It is usual, in these days, to curse 
Voltaire and h iments of sappers and miners, 
for not being sowers and reapers. It is un- 
generous, it is unjust, it is ungrateful. Not till 
they had done their sapping and mining could 
re be sowing and ‘aping. ‘That they were 





‘s, and nothing more, enables us the 
better to be worshippers. Nor were the imme- 
diate effects of their stormy onslaught on preju- 
dice and superstition insignificant and worthless. 
The French Revolution brought forth heroes and 
martyrs be classed with the bravest and 
the holiest that the world has ever seen. Nothing, 
however, was so natural, so unavoidable as that 


to 


historical Pessimism should be dethroned; nothing 
so natural, so unavoidable, as that man, after 


having despised the past as a folly, or loathed it 
as a foulness, should turn to it with longing, 
lingering eyes, as to the only golden age. Rich 
fruits will be as lavishly yielded by this as by the 
opposite exaggeration. But y will be of a 
different kind; poetry, criticism, erudition, 
tolerance, profit greatly—at the expense, how- 
ever, of man’s more heroic qualities. The mood 
of the world at present is a lazy conservatism. 
What is thoroughly corrupt or worn out is sur- 


they 


rendered, but to remove what is useless or to 
amend what urgently needs amendment is 
little thought of. ‘This bastard catholicisn 
this self-deifying eclecticism, may, by the 
brave soul, be contemplated without too 
| much indignation; but a lazy conservatism, 


a bastard catholicism, a self-deifying eclecticism, 
he would rather not help to prolong. At all 
events, if it is to be much prolonged, let Hegel 
not be accepted as its prophet and its priest. 
Coleridge has been for England, Cousin has been 
for France, what Hegel has been for Germany. 
These three have been the preachers of cowar- 
dice and of ¢c yupromise—that is to say, they 
have merely echoed and flattered the prevailing 
dispositio 1. There is, however, already the be- 
ginning of a reaction against the reaction. Two 
truths, which in their relation to each other 
should never be overlooked, are, first, that the 
normal existence of the community is catholic; 
but that, secondly, the positive principle, which 








is the instrument of a new reformation, is the 
more effectual the less it is catholic. It is well 
to denounce, as a contemporary poet has de- 
nounced, the madness of extremes, if regard is 
had simply to the normal, the permanent condi- 

mankind it it is the madness of ex- 


tion of mankind; but it 




















tremes which is salvation when a nation or the 
world needs a thorough renewal of life. That 
renewal accon | lished, th old cath slic elements 
gather themselves o! more into shape and 
action. How adm powerful, Protes- 
tantism as am ion! How barren 
Protestantism as a relig And it has keen so 
barren as a religion just b e it was so omni- 
potent ins of redem] They are yet 
few in 1 who are capable of seeing this 
distinction, ina ha y in England who at 

neither Pharisees nor Sadduceesare notanumerous 
class. <A ¢ lerable portion of our countrymen 
are attracted by the shallow but distinct and 
extremely intelligible doctrines of Combe and 
Comte. ‘Then come those who would give the 
nation a catholic culture; then those who are 
hungering and groping for the positive principle 


which is to transfuse and to transform future ge- 


nerations. The last are the nation’s noblest 
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of science, applies with equal force to the whole | 
The first 420 pages contain the chemistry 
=a > so-called Metals Proper, 
‘arth-metals not described 
The ani aly tic: wh det ails a an : methods of separé ition 


heir hour has not yet arrived. 
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veral years, a matter of familiar acte nce, Sree at the 
amount of force which, if expende 
n, would _— e genoa hes at to r: rise the 


BY same as soo be inert to 
raise an equal quantity of water through the space 
j feet from the surface of the earth; 
a constant numerical relation 
| exists between any given quantity of heat and 
‘mechanical force capable of produc- 
ing it, or which could be obtained from it. 
facts form the groundwork of thedynamical theory 
Upon this theory we must suppose the 
be constantly in motion 
the ultimate differ- 
na subs tance wh en hot, anc “ the same 


Of these there are no less than 


n, for the extraordinary 





yreater velocity an | 





ifully simple explanation of a fact which 
- | to be found spoken of as quite inexplicable in | 
y, that by the con- 
* the same two bodies, | 
f heat may be obtained. 
anguage of = — umical 








3 imagined ail an theory, the change 
is merely the conversion | 


to hee motion of ulti- 
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theory vw lately received anit it almost certain 





effects of the same cause—motion. 
a parallel result to this would be, the proof that | 
f our present elements were different forms | 
of the same kind of i 
i the ns senior of heat and | 
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the decomposition of the i 
two threads would require to be drawn in oppo- 
i rith a force of 208 tons.” 

In theoretical chemistry, ti 
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the free elements must be co 
f this volume was moticed 
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similar properties, anc d between which no 
connection was formerly seen, are, in reality, only 
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distant: terms of the | same series, their relation tg 
each other having become apparent by the dis. 
covery of the intermediate terms. In fact, the 
whole tendency of chemical theory is towards 
doing away with all sharply marked distinctions, 
and substituting the idea of seriation, or the 
er very un- 
i ich the difference 
bouring terms is very 
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like it, through a series i 
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in antimony. 


Among many other important subjects treated 
in the supplement, but which we have not 
space to notice more in detail, we ought to men- 
tion particularly polarised light, the most im- 
portant properties of which are described with 

| very great clearness, and considerably more at 


length than is usual in works of this kind. 


The fact that information regarding the same 
point is sometimes to be looked for in two distinct 
places, will give beginners a little extra trouble, 
but will save much to those who are acquainted 
with the more familiar facts of chemical science, 
and who wish for a succinct account of recent 


discoveries. 


A Dicti nary of Medicine and Si rgery. De signed 
for popular use. By ALEXANDER Macavtay, 
M.D., revised and rewritten by Roberti 
Werpank Macavtay. Edinburgh: Adam and 


Charles Black. 1858. 


As this is the fourteenth edition of what is 
deservedly one of the most popular books of refer- 
| ence on the subject extant, nothing remains for 
us but to say that Dr. R. W. Macaulay has 
| spared no pains to make it surpass its prede- 


cessors. 





EDUCATION. 


Curriculum Stili Latini; or, a apnea Course 
of Examples in the Style of the best Latin Pros 
Authors. By Benjamin Hull Te nnedy, D.D 
(Longman and Co.)—This is said to be for the 


use of schools; if so, it could only be for the 


highest forms. It is far beyond the capacities of 
young boys. Nay, we doubt if it will not be 


found extremely difficult even by advanced 
scholars. owed “: is a learned and an original 
book must be at once conceded; but for school 
| purposes we ntnet a book that has not so many 
hard and un-English words in it. 
a of English and Anglo-Saxon Grammar. 
James Wood. (Sutherland and Knox.)—The 
objeut of this work is to supply a complete view 
of the grammatical condition of the English 
language in the oldest and newest periods of its 
history, the author rightly conceiving that some 
acquaintance with the grammar of the Anglo- 
Saxon as an inflected language will enable him t 
study with success the intermediate grammatical 





RELIGION 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


A new edition of the celebrated work of Irenxus 
| against Heresies has lately appeared, unc “nid the 
title of Sancti Irenwi, LEpiscopi Lugdunensis, 
libros quinque adversus He reses, textu Girne i 
| locis nonnullis locupl tato, versione Latina cum 
' codicibus Claromontano ac Arundeliano denuo 












any very a ting discoveries have been 
] specially as 
are capable 
assuming in the free state. Every one is ac- 
1 with carbon, in the three very different 
orms of charcoal, rraphite or black lead, and 
diamond. Of the other elements, tw< bh emery 
silicon, form comp yunds anale gous to 
ose of carbon, and have therefore long been 

ipared with it. The grounds of this c magailies 
ie ave quite recently been made much more 
definite by the discovery, that both boron and 
on @in exist, not only as dark brown or 
stalline structure, 
like charcoal, lamp-black, and the commonest 
varieties of carbor, but also in two quite distinct 
crystalline forms, analogous to graphite and 
| diamond respectively. The boron diamonds are de- 
scribed as scarcely inferior to ordinary diamonds 
is | in lustre and refractive power, and as hard enough 
to scratch corundum and even the diamond 
itself. Differences of state, quite as remarkable 
as these shown by carbon, boron and silicon, have 
been observed in several other elements, par- 
ticularly in phosphorus, sulphur, and very lately 
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sione, “fragmenta necnon Grace, Syriace, Arme- 
miace, comune? tatione perpetua et indicibus variis. 
Edidit W. Wic an Harvey, 5. T. B., Collegii Re- 


galis 0 lim Socius. 2 tom. Cantabrigia : Typis Aca- 














demicis.— Tertul llian, we Stron gly suspect, is not 
much read at first hand. Every one knows that he 
has written a great work against the heresies t 
prevailed up to and during his tim », but st 
people are content to take their k yw] rf 
them from the | redited m 
histo as, for 1n m, or far | A 
Neand« I I n perhaps is, that we hay 
not hith ) 1 any good 1 of ‘I 
tullian laid | re us. lat D publish 
however, entirely removes this complaint. s 
one worthy of the patronage of the syndies 
University Press, Cambridge, and eve 
reditable to the scholarship and industr 











Harvey. ‘To enlarge upon the i I in 
accurate edition of such a writer as ‘lertullia 
would be properly regarded as superfluous. 

that we shall do, therefore, is to mention briefly 





what pains 
»present one 
that has hitherto appear le 
hen, he has collate 1 afresh the two most ancient 
representatives of the Latin translation, n — 
the Clermont and the Arundel MSS., 
which are in England; the first being at Midd! 
hill, in the collection of Sir Thomas Phillipps 
and the second in the British Museum. Next, 
has compared these two MSS., and a third which 
is at to n, known the Voss Codex, but, 
later than either of the other two, with the already 
existing editions, and s6 has formed the present 
text—the more remarkable variations being men- 
tioned in the notes. “The principal object of 
these notes,” he tells us, “has been to explain 
more clearly the mind of the author by reference 
to contemporaneous authority, such as 
‘Excerpta,’ from Theodotus, or the 
Orientalis,’ subjoined to the ‘ Hypotyposes’ of 


vey 


Mr. H has taken to mak 
cone the most accurate and comple 
appeared. In the 


as 





Clement of Alexandria ; Hippolytus in his ‘ Phi- 
losophumena,’ and Tertullian in his treatise ‘C. 


Valentinum.” The notions against which the 
great work of Irenzus was directed have 
many points of contact with Greek eubeeepl 
that occasional illustrations from this source have 
been found necessary. <A point of some interest 
will be found of frequent recurrence in the notes, 
which is the repeated instances that scriptural 
quotations afford of having been made by 
who was as familiar with some Syriac ver 
the New Testament as with the Greek originals.’ 
Such is the nature of the notes. To show still 
further that, while Irenzeus was acquainted with 
Syriac and Hebrew literature, the Orientals recog- 
nised him and his great work, Mr. Harvey has 
printed, at the end of the second volume, some 
Syriac fragments, which are of considerable interest 
from the way in which they agree with the Latin 
translation. Finally, several additions have been 
made to the Greek text, from the « Philoso- 
phumena” of Hippolytus. The discovery of the 
latter work, indeed, appears to have rendered a 
new edition of Tertullian imperative. At all 
events we are glad that in the editor’s pre limi- 
nary treatise on the ‘ Sources and Phenomen 
Gnosticism 


”—that widely-extended philosop! 
heretical system which ° 


I 
Yertullian’s work 

intended to crush—Mr. Harvey has thought it 
necessary to go over the ground again, 

following reasons: “The appearance of 
valuable work of Hippolytus rendered it 
sary that many of our idéas upon t! the G 
heresies of the first two centuries should be r 
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e to the present voit has been 
oce up »t so much in matters of detail, as in 
an attempt to chart out the ground that any 


future historian of the subject mig tht b 
to traverse; 1 to brin 
the main principles that 
movement.” ‘T'! 


e expect 
under a stronger light 
animated the Gn osti . 
iis chapter on Gnosticis ‘ 
most valuable addition tu the work. Thesu 
is perhaps as difficult a one as any author 
propose to grapple with, but its history 
interesting, and Mr. Harvey has made 
Taking us back with him to Chaldewa and ancient 
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Persia, he shows what were the tenets 
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making no pretension to muc ) 
stract thought upon the sub of ich it 
treats, but givi he result of a somewhat varied 
course of readin 1 reflection upon the diffi- 
culties with which a theodicy has to conten 
Leaving ambitious and abstruse speculations, 
t author advances only plain and practical 
views, and the quotations given by him from 
me of our best authors of the time past, show 
that while they were not so pr ous a i 
n rm phile SOP hers, — \d their sub- 
ject fully as well, ar ly able to grappl 
with it. In the fir rk, Dr. 
[ investigates heory of 
is by this tl ns hav 
od 1 It arose 
seti in hi 
i 5 vonté d 
} bo ] 
] = - ‘ s 
thal ! limita 
essary < 
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ar lis su 
Cc ii 
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1 l ev Dr 
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Vv voience 
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) Ol 
a l a 
ie whi was 
frame yy ood.” For th 
luci gun refers to a fact 
noticed by Pro rthur ab h a cen- 
tury ago, and recen ced by Professor Tul 
loch—* that throughout tl rks of creation 3 
object has yet been found which is essentially 
and universally injurious and evil.” Our author 

















next refers to the provisions which the 
evils of human life, while lasts, are 
alleviated. These are stated ve “* habit, 
hope and sympathy.” Our space v yt allow 
us to enter upon the othe i I 
work before us. <All we 
pear to be very carefully a 
and that if tl u 
book upon a great subject 
1c¢ 1 readcatl ( 
\ W ed t yal f { Ve , 
l it, bj Joun A SEN \ rding 
) ealtio DI ig j NEST 
I subs it Fa 
] r UnU rm irning, 
eu t } i Ss by th 
R. J sset, M.A nity 
vho 3 » it 
nu us ** | notes, expla y lus- 
\ i whose nan t page 1s 
ulh if to assure 1 th 3 of the 
wol Ls n well do Of itself the 
pI rly ves: “It is quite superfluous 
write in praise of the Gnomon of Bengel. 
ver since the year in which it w t pub- 
lished, a.p. 1742, up to the present time, it has 
1 growing in estima n, and has been more 
and more widely circulated among the scholars 
f ali countries. Thoug ! n criticism has 
furnished many valuable idditions to our 
materials for New Testament exegesis, yet in 
some respects Seal ‘stands out still facale 
princeps among all who have labour l or who as 
yet labour in that important field. He is un- 
rivalled in felicitous brevity, combined with what 














seldom accompanies that excellence, namely, per- 
spicuit Terse, weighty, and suggestive, he 
often, as a modern writer observes, condenses 
more matter i than can be extracted 
from } rs.” This is high praise, 
but not exa and so we hail with delight 
this cheay the same time accurate, 
edition of B atv 
The Ti » Cath ic Church. A 
Letter to an A ‘ sv HN. OxenHAM, 
M.A., late Scholar of Ba Coll Assis- 
Curate of St. Bartholomew’s, Cripplegate. 
mndon: Burns and Lambert ‘hose of our 
lers ) happ' n to recollect a little 
[anual of tions f Blessed Sacra- 
nt I hed some two or 





ed by us at the time of 




















its app d be surprised to learn that 
its author has kicked down the very narrow 
fence that separated him from what he calls the 
tholic,” but which we shall always presume 
to designate as the Romish Church. 
now published by him contains wha ds 
to be taken as a justificat yn of himself for s 
loing. Like all new converts, he is zealous fox 


i 
1 seeks to attract 


doubt much, however, whether 


other 
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sufficiently powerful to induc« 
ondam friends to tread in his foot- 
tarianism is not the so st expres- 
ion of A an belief; but t ther 
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I s much as Bishop self 
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i has ¢ rived to present, l a tew pa 3, 
picture of the United States and of Cuba whic 
has not been equalled for its comy s Nor 
in the performance of his task, has fallen int 
the fault, so much to be dreaded where condensa- 
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tion is aimed at, of becoming dry , circumsts intial, 
and catalogue-like. It is not a mere “ Hand- 
book,” but he conveys his information in the 
manner and language of an accomplished gentle- 
man telling his friend in the liveliest strain “ all 
about” the countries he has visited. Hence it is 
a thoroughly popular book, and the reader will 
obtain a better knowledge of the United States 
and of Cuba from the perusal of these pages than 
from labouring through any amount of 
phies or travels. As a specimen of his sty 
to tempt to a better acquaintance, we extract 
some passages from the chapters on Cuba, which 
will have more of novelty for our readers than 
sketches of the United States. ‘Thus, of 
THE AMUSEMENTS OF CUBA. 

Balls are a very common and favourite amusement 
here, as in all the West India islands; but, unlike the 
custom in English colonies, no invitation is required 
to attend them—a genteel dress is a sufficient introduc- 
tion. Music, also, is a favonrite recreation: and musical 
instruments of various kinds and of extraordinary 
sbapes and tones, are indispensable appurtenances to 
the boudoir of a Cuban belle. Guiltless of manual 
labour, in such trifling employments the life of these 
imprisoned beauties, these ladies of fashion, glides 
away with little variation; while that of the lower 


le, and 


class is one perpetual scene of labour and exposure. | 


But even the down-trodden slave has his seasons of 
amusement, few and far between as are the intervals 
of their recurrence; for even the broken spirit will 


sometimes regain its elasticity. Yes, the slave also 
has his concert; but it must be confe assed that no one 
with a musical ear, or unless he has resided many 


years in the country, and has discarded all European 
tastes and predilections, can be captivated with, or 
even patiently endure their attempts at harmony. 
The more simple of the social amusements among 


the higher classes are the soft, light, airy dance of the | 


ets, 


bayadere to the cheerful sound of the cas the 
fandango, the sequidilla, or the more graceful bolero 
of their father land. The guitar the 
instrument of music with the ladies; and 
and cadences with which the fair C ubs inas so feelin gly 
yet so simply mark the more expressive parts of the 
plaintive airs, are inc lescribably soft oan rh aed 
especially when sitting in their verandahs in the calm 





favourite 


is 





stillness of a moonlight evening,—almost the only 
season of diversion and entertainment in the torrid 
zone,—and when the music, accompanied by the 


dulcet voice of the performer, is conveyed to a dis- 
tance on the bland air. In family concerts, which 
are common, with the accompaniments of the tam- 
bourine and triangle, the rich notes swell upwards in 
their strength and sink in soft cadence to tones of 
melting harmony; now bursting forth in the full 
force of gladness, now blending together in dreamy, 

mellow music, and suddenly ceasing, or the soft 
but thilling shake of one female voice rising upon the 
air, and its plaintive beauty stirring the very heart. 

To a Cuban, or even to an European Spaniard, it 
scarcely need be said the practice of smoking cigars 
iscommon. Smoking would seem to a stranger to be 
a requisite of life to a Cuban; being indulged in, 
with few exceptions, 
at all hours, and in almost every place, at home and 
abroad. It has been said of the pepulation of Cuba, 
that one-third is occupied in the preparation of cigars, 
and that the other two-thirds smoke them. It is a 
revolting practice when carried to excess, and much 
cannot be said in its favour under 
but when indulged in by Jadies, it is intolerable. 
is, however, very common among the senoritas of 
Havanna, both old and young. Those of the more 


from the highest to the lowest, | 


| as in other islands of the West Indies, 


any circumstances; } 
It | 


respectable classes smoke tobacco in small cigars or | 


cigarritos of paper, or inclosed in the leaves of maize 
called pachillos, and contained in a case of gold or 
silver, which latter receptacle is usually suspended by 
a chain or riband from the neck of the fair proprietor, 
and deposited in the bosom, from which they supply 
themselves or friends successively by a pair of 
tweezers of the same metal. This practice is so habi- 
tual to some of the fair sex, that it constitutes the 
employment of almost every leisure moment. Grot Ips 
of them may be sometimes seen indulging this ple- 
beian taste, sitting at the ungl: 
dows of their domiciles at all hours of the day. 
DRESS OF THE CUBAN LADIES. 

The full dress of the ladies, as seen on the Alamada 
and some other public places, is remarkably costly and 
superb—lI should rather say, elegant—after the style of 
old Spain; beautifully embroidered: with lace 
tillas or scarfs, the ends hanging down on each side, 
or crossing over the bosom; and in their hand the 
never-failing, never-to-be-forgotten companion of the 

Spanish la iy—the expressive fan. Black is almost 
the universal colour, and the robe is in general 
most tastefully worked and vandyked. The man- 
tilla, used as a veil, is usually of black silk 
or lace, sometimes of white lace, thrown over the 
nead, supported by a high comb of a value in accord- 
ance with the circumstances or pride of the indivi- 
dual, leaving the face uncovered, and displaying the 
flowers with which the wearer often adorns her dark 
tresses ; the ends of the mantilla either crossing over 
the bosom, falling gracefully over the shoulders, or 
confined to the waist by the arms, or by a richly | 


azed, priso n-like win- 





also 


man- } 


geogra- | 


eaten 





| worked and ornamented zone—la centura; 
head-dress which is said to create the graceful and 
| dignified mien and gait for which the Spanish ladies 








a style of 


eS 
then appears to have been precisely what it js 
now, with the same superstitions, weaknesses 
and virtues; the same caste prejudices, the same 


are so celebrated. Hence those who have never | idols and the same priestcraft. The only diffe. 
seg +e are said to be quite _— in their - | rence is in some improvement in the moral con. 
| and figure parison. Some we othe +s . oe : 
outage | comparison, | some wear no otber | dition of the country, possibly the result of 
head-dr t the hair variously arranged |. , pie iene ree Se ; 

: , “. intercourse with European civilisation, although 
and ornamente The most usual is to plait if tl 1 Be aedl t ; +r 5" 

the ; d, past ex ne 2g 

or roll it as a b: andeau round the head, the crown |2! the truth 1s told, past experience does not 
of which is fastened to a knot, surmounted by justify the conclusion that native morals are im. 
a comb, after the manner of the ancient Romar proved in any part of the world by importations 
Some also wear a cap of fine linen, formed ta a|from Europe. Another singular feature in this 
mitre, called hamite, over which is thrown a veil— | volume is, the impression it gives that upon the 


that beautiful emblem of female modesty and ele- 
But oe most becoming ornament to the 
Spanish maiden is the ¢rensa—an arrangement of the 
| hair in two “ait dark, shining braids. 
with the pollera, or thin silk petticoat, and a thin 
white jacket worn loose, or a short tunic when they 
goabroad. The richness of their dress consists of the 
finest linen, laces, and jewels, the latterso disposed as 
to occasion very little inconvenience, and to produce 
the most ornamental effect. In Cuba, as in old Spain, 
| the prevalence of dark tints in costume is remarkable, 
black having always been the favourite national colour, 
In this detail of the full dress of the Spanish lady, 


rance. 





the fan is too characteristic to have no more than a 
| passing notice. Its use is universal; and its size or 
| weight and splendour is the pride of the fair pro- 


| prietor. Some are of the 
hundred doll 
| ivory set with gold, 


value of from twenty-five 
ars each. 
and ornamented with small oval 
mirrors on the outer The manceuvering with 
the fan is a regular in which the Spanish 
lady comprehends the whole language of signs, and 
by which she converses freely with the friend 
her heart. The morning dress of the Spanish lady, 
| or the principal morning vestment, as already inti- 
mated, is either 
or white silk kind of habit-skirt (Jasguira) over a 
white undergarment, made full from the waist 
upwards, plentifully adorned with frills and bows 
—the former appearing as if suspended by small 
from the shoulder, and either covering or 


to one 


sides, 


science, 


| straps 


| supply ing all minor defeets and deficiencies of attire. 


} 
colours 


| it derives its fo 


| revolution with the sun 


Some of the middling class and the free blacks 
dress very fantastically; in muslin gowns, scarlet 
mantillas, and light blue or violet-coloured satin 
shoes. Many of these women are really beautiful; 
and their jet-b! hair, and clear, rich, olive com- 
plexions are often becomingly relieved by a gay- 
d silk handkerchief, which the French and 
Spaniards, and West Indians in general, know well 


ick 


how to arrange about their heads with good effect. | 


Black females are occasionally seen in shining calico 
frocks, with silk shoes worn slipshod, red shawls, the 
hair arranged in fine braids, and with a bandanna or 
other handkerchief as a head-dress :— 
“Black, but such as in esteem 
Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem.” 

But there are other inhabitants of Havanna, and 
throughout Cuba generally—down-trodden slaves— 

who appear in the streets with scarcely a rag to cover 
their emaciated forms. 

Here is a curious and interesting 

ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENON, 

An interesting phenomenon sometimes occurs here 
which was 
long supposed to be seen only in the eastern hemi- 
sphere. A short time before sunrise or sunset, a flush 
of strong white light, like that of the Aurora Bo- 
realis, extends from the horizon a considerable way 
up the zenith, and so much resembles the dawn, as to 
prove greatly deceptive to astranger. As he watches 
the luminous tr 








coming more vivid, and at length totally disappear, 
leaving the heavens nearly as dark as previous to its 
appearance 1 his is the zodiacal light. The real 
dawn takes place soon afterwards, but after a consider- 
ably longer lases of time than in northern regions. 


The colour of the light varies according to the state 
of the atmosphere, but itis in general of a pure rose 
tint. Its extent from the horizon to its vertex 
varies from 45 to 120 degrees. It has been conjec- 


tured that this is really a luminous atmosphere of the | 


the orbit of Me reury, 


rm—that of a long 
half of which 


sun reaching bevond and that 
and narrow ellipse, 
is perceived—from 
on its axis. But the most 
eminent astronomers differ in opinion concerning it. 


only the 


The collection of travels in India, published 
during the fifteenth century, 
the Portuguese discovery of the Cape of Good 


Hope, is one of the most valuable contributions | 


to the 


literature of travel yet made by the 
society. 


The volume contains the narratives of 
four travellers of different nations—a Genoese, : 
Russian, a Venetian, and a Persian. The 
Europeans travelled for commercial purposes; 
the Persian was an ambassador, sent to acknow- | 
ledge a kindness done to the state by the King of | 
Cabul. It is amusing to contrast the different 


eyes with which each of these visitors viewed the 
strange scenes and persons presented to him. 
All agree, however, in their general judgment of 
people of Hindostan, 


the and their condition | 


Some are seen | 


The most costly are of 


of | 


a loose flowing robe or a black | 


*k, he sees it decrease instead of be- | 


its rapid } 


immediately before | 


whole the Persian has preserved the truest 
pictures. Notwithstanding his Eastern hyperbole 
and power of imagination, his judgment jg 
generally fairer than that of the Europeans, and 
| far less prejudiced. But all of them swallow 
greedily every monstrous fable that was related t 
them, and their pages abound in marvels which the 
improved science of our tinie teaches modern tra- 
vellers to look upon as legends, and not to record 
| as facts. We extract some passages to show the 
sort of reading contained in this volume. 
The Venetian tells us of 
THE PHG:NIX. 

On the boundaries of central India there is a unique 
bird called semenda, in the beak of which there are, 
as it were, several distinct pipes with many openings, 
Whe *1 death approaches, this bird collects a quantity 
of dry wood in its nest, and, sitting upon it, sings » 
sweetly with all its pipes, thac it attracts and soothes 
the hearers to a marvellous degree; then igniting tl 
wood by flapping its wings, it allows itself to be 
burnt to death. In a short time a worm is produce 
from the ashes, and from this worm the same kind of 
bird is again produced. The inhabitants have made a 
| pipe of admirable sweetuess for singing, in imitation 
| of the bill of this bird. 

The following passage reminds us strongly of 
“the Arabian Nights.” 

The king had admitted into his council, to supply 


the place of Daiang, a Christian, named Nimeb- 
pezir. This man thought himself equal to a vizier: 


| he was a creature of small stature, malicious, ill-bora, 
mean and stern. All the most odious vices were 
united in him, without one finding in him any coun- 
terbalancing estimable quality. This wretch, as soon 
as he had defiled by his presence the seat of authio- 
rity, suppressed, without any reason, the daily allow- 
ance which had been assigned to us. Soon after, th 
inhabitants of Ormuz, having found a favourabl 
occasion, manifested without reservation that diabo- 
lical malignity which was stamped upon their cha- 
| racter, and the conformity of their perverse inclina- 
| tions having united them intimately with the vizier 
| Nimeh-pezir, they said to that man: ** Abd-er-Razzak 
| is not an ambassador sent by his Majesty the happy 
Khakan; he is but a merchant who has been charg 
with the conveyance of a letter from that monarcli.’ 
They also circulated amongst the idolaters a variety 
of falsehoods, which produced a deep impression upon 
their minds. For a considerable time, the author, 
placed as he was in the midst of a country inhabited 





by infidels, remained in a painful position, and 
| doubtful as to what course he ought to follow. Whil 


all these perplexities, however, were hanging over 
me, the king, on several occasions when he met me 
on his road, turned towards me with kindness and 
asked after my welfare. He is in truth a prince whi 
possesses eminent qualities. 
THE MARVELS OF ALAND. 

| In that Aland (Aladinand ?) there is a bird, gookook, 
that flies at night and cries ‘ Googook !” and any 
roof it lights upon there the man will die; and who- 
ever attempts to kill it will see fire flashing from its 
beak. Wild cats rove at night and cate! fowls ; they 
live in the hills and among stones. As to moneys, 
they live in the woods and have their monkey knw: 
who is attended by a host of armed followers. When 
any of them is caught, they complain to their kniaz 
and an army is sent after the missing ; and when they 
{ come to a town they pull down the houses and beat 

the people; and their armies, it is said, are many. 
They speak their own tongues and bring forth a great 
mary children; and when a child is unlike its father 
orits mother it is thrown out onthe highroad. Thus 
they are often caught by the Hindoos, who teach 
them every sort of handicraft, or sell them at nig 
that they may not find their way home, or teach them 
dancing. 
| Here is an account of 

THE CITY OF CALICUT. 

Security and justice are so tirmly established 
this city, that the most wealthy merchants bring 
thither from maritime countries considerable cargoes, 
which they unload, and unhesitatingly send into thé 
markets and the bazaars, without thinking in 
meantime of any necessity of checking the account or 
of keeping watch over the goods. The officers of the 
custom-house take upon themselves the charge of look- 
ing after the merchandise, over which they keep 
watch day and night. When a sale is effected, they 
levy a duty on the goods of one-fortieth part ; if they 
are not sold, they make no charge on them what- 
soever. In other ports a strange practice is adopted. 
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and sud 
Providence into 


When a vessel sets sail for a certain point, 
denly is driven by a decree of Divine 


another roadstead, the inhabitants, under 


the pretext 


4 ath ag nina ahaa vale : ; . : ‘ ; Cdn 
that wp howe has driven it — a " ve him. How the imbroglioends let the reader seek | Of such a book there cannot be too n any 
SF eth iene Satawei nihiee avis ‘ ee ; ee ? : ; 
But — icut, pt may | waa <i east’ Biovad for himself. The fault of the composition is | issues, in too many forms, at prices varying so as 
» r Vv eve nay e ) a, 1é . m ’ . 1 - » . 
come trom, OF wherever f ma} xis prosiness he authoress should remember the | to s uit the pockets of all classes. The original 
it puts into this p yort is treated like other vessels, and Seahtinn Cries wekion wiih} >| ats sted editi “ee a IP 
° . istructio * more atte Vit! ess art. strated edition cannot be procur iow but at 
has no trouble of any kind to put up with. a ? seth um 3 rl illus ed! ny be | uret x, Ow but ¢ 
And I tl me f Sint ae When she next writes, let her go through the | double its cost pr But there is before us a 
1 ‘re is the orig Sinbad’s adventu ° “<. : ‘ : ; ‘ 
And here is the origin of Sinbad's a = MS., and strike out every superfluous word; she | library edition, just issued, very handsomely 
THE DIAMOND MOUNTAINS. will besurprised to find her three volumesshrunken | printed on fine paper, in a ty pe pleasant to read, 


At fifteen days’ journey beyond Bizenegalia, to- | to 
Albeni- 
pools of water which swarm 
and the mountain itself is | 
This mountain produces dia- 


wards the north, there is a mountain called 
garas, surrounded by 

with venomous animals 
infested with serpents. 

monds. The ingenuity of man, not having been able 
to find any mode of approaching the mountain, 
however, discovered a way of getting at the diamon 
produced on it. 


1 


bring oxen, which they drive to the top, and, 
cut them into pieces, cast the warm and 

fragments upon the summit of the other mountain, | 
means of machines which they construct for that pr 
pose. The diamonds 
Then come vultures and eagles flying to the spot, 
which, seizing the meat for their food, fly away with 
it to places where they may be safe from the serpents. 


h 


To these places the men afterwards come, and collect | 


the diamonds which have fallen from the flesh. 





A Boy’s Adventures in » the WwW “ilds of Australia; 
or, Herbert’s Notebook. By Wm. Howitt. A new 
edition.—(Hall and Co.) A reprint of the de- 


lightful expedition in Australia made by Wm. | 


Howitt, accompanied by his sons, whose adven- 
tures are told very pleasantly. In its present 
cheap form this book will be a favourite at the 
railway stations. 





FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

The Three Chances. By the Author of “ The Fair 
Carew.” In 3 vols. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

The Morals of 
London: Hurst 


May Fair. A Novel. 
and Blackett. 


We doubt whether the sufferings produced by ! 


physical defects can be successfully made the 
subject of fiction. 
dissever them from vulgar associations. A mu- 
tilated hero is not quite heroic. The absence of 
a limb, however honourably lost, produces a con- 
sciousness of imperfection—with a sense of the 
ludicrous, if borne bravely; with a sense of con- 
tempt if endured complainingly ; with a sense of 
pain if attended with signs of agony. It would 
tequire the most delicate touches of genius so to 
treat the defect that it shall be contemplated 
without disagreeable emotions. A hero with a 
wooden leg, a glass eye, or a hook instead of an 
arm, would not be likely to command the admira- 
tion of a novel reader, whatever the virtues with 
which his mind may be endowed. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that the authoress of The 
Three Chances should have failed to recommend 
her deaf hero to the reader’s regards. Deafness 
is a great affliction; worse, it is said, to endure 
than blindness. But it does not obtain the same 
sympathy. We cannot help recalling the scenes 
with which deafness has crowded the comic stage; 

we think of Robson as “the Boots at the Swan,” 
and similar exhibitions, and the association of 
ideas mars the sympathetic emotions. Nor is 





this unfortunate selection of a subject mended | 


by the manner in which it is treated. The deaf 
hero cannot talk much, so he writes immensely ; 
and his letters, which are designed to be revela- 
tions of his feelings, are very long, very nu- 
merous, and, we must say, rather tedious. The 
redeeming feature of the fiction is the character 
of Maria Palliser, which is admirably conceived 
and sustained. Born to a hard lot, an orphan, and 
thrown upon her own resources, she bravely 
meets her fortune, resolutely, calmly, but sadly. 

Life for her has no charms, ‘only duties and toils, 

and the effect of this upon her young heart, freez- 
ing it into coldness, is traced with a masterly 
hand. She even accepts a respectable man, 

whom she respects, but does not love, supposing 
that she could never know a warmer feeling. 

Then comes a real passion, and her nature breaks 
through the ice into which circumstances had con- 
gealed it. But the truth comes too late, and in 
despair she ends her own existence. This episode 
Is the best part of the story. The rest is not 
very clevery contrived. The family jars are 

detailed with too tedious particularity. Manby 

Frere recovers his hearing with improbable ' 


has, 
There is another mountain near it, a 
little higher. Here, at a certain period of the year, men | marked 

having | 
bleeding ; » 


stick to these pieces of flesh. 


In 3 vols. | 


It is almost impossible to ! 


| publishers on their introduction of him. 


The Posthumous Papers of the Pi kwick Club. By | English Melodies. By CHartes Swat. London 

Cuartes Dickens. In a London: Brown and Co. 

Chapman and Hall. | Or all our song-writers there is none more love- 
A¥YTER, all Pickwick is Dickens's chef-d’euvre. t | able, none more musical, than Charles Swain. 
will outlive all hi s other works yet achieved t | There is life in his verse, and so1 1uc soul, that 
has upon i of i rt j Like | excellent mechanism is the least valuable quality. 
“ Rabelais,” ee “ es.” | He never tries to tinker Nature, never decks her 

| “ Gulliver 3 Trave ho n Cruse ind a} out in s] { patches of harlequinade, for he 
few other fictions, it isu I not as felt, t ry true poet feels, how utterly 
there will not be, any bo l ridiculous it is to attempt to “paint the hly.” 
not representative books; ¢ to no}; We should as so think of catching a thrush by 
class; they are of no school; they are themsely walking openly up to it and strewing salt upon 
alone. All the subsequent fictions of Dickens l—as children are told they may do—as to 
have a family like ness; but Pickwick differs | d y Charles Swain from his natural path by 
from them altogether, a from any other book | showing him the acrobatic feats of some of his 
the world possesses. Another proof of its worth is, | brother rhymers. He is the Jast man in the world 
that it will bear endless repetition. Read it twenty | who would take the trouble to climb the steep 
times, and you will enjoy itas much, and perhaps | ascent of Parnassus, up to its sacred top, to the 
i -first time. | great danger of his best clothes and of his more 








. a ! . ’ 
- | suddenness. He is perplexed between a foolish | down again. It all ages and 
engagement made while he was afflicted, and | classes: the most intellectual! reciate it 







































































users passion I most ignorant ¢ V it. 
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ured by 
idy possess a work wh ich is a 


inial source of pleasure for every member of 
7 


two, and her fiction much improved by the which should be proc 
process. She has capacities well worth culti 
vating. peret 
The Morals of May Fair is a work of unques very household. We hope it is to be followed 
,|tionable ability ; great in performance, y a similar reprint of the author’s other works 
greater rin promise. Ifit is, as it first Se 
appearance, we may congratulate literature upon ORR 
a success which adds another to the list of authors 
for present popularity if not for a future 


at a moderate 
] + 


all who do n 








seems, a — 


Tale for the Times. By 
London: Nelson. 
stricter observance of 


Mast rs and Wor l:men I@ 
Sarau FE. B. Patrrerson. 
A TALE in defence of the 

















of fame. There is a freshness of conception as | + ass ; 
ll as of execution in this novel, delightful after | 5¥nday. The aim of the author is to induce the 
ta UL é uli ‘ bake i . at tui A 4 inn . . *,¢ . 
the tedious iterations of the same personag working man to this by exhibitine in contrast 
mit ‘ alvU 5 sti ua bs a aX = ail CT Sl pq “. 
plots incidents. dialogues, and des rij tions wi h 1p} iness and prospe rity in ahome where Sunday 
which we have been bored for the last seven | 18 strictly kept, and misery in another where It 
years There is novelty in tl e story, and orivgi- is devote d to ar sement and r st. Che zeal of 
ie Ee gythez gx cnn 7? ; the writer s st es ontruns } lisereti ond 
nality in the telling of it. The characters are gall 2n Peg nigra ae ana were pa sy ae 
not commonplace, and yet they are perfectly | Mere IS &@ Atte too much ee ee 
; but upon the whole she has executed her 


pages ; 


design with considera 





geration in the 
sable when the 
of the | 


i] 


| natural. There is a little ex 
| design, to be sure, but this is excu 
| object is toescape from the dull stupiditic 


ble ability 


To! a Matter of Fact St hf 


the world 





pictures of everyday life with which 
i has been nauseated. We do not want a novel x. Lond Hope. 
that we may sce in print the nothings we hear in s strong writing in this book, but the 
our drawing-rooms or the nobodies who utter 7th degenerates often into vulgarity. The 
them. Weread for the express purpose of passing | author piques himself on uttering plain truths; 
but even truth cannot always be decorously pro- 


| where people are cleverer or more foolish, better | claimed in plain language. 

' or worse, more sensible or more insane, than — 
those with whom we are compelled to associate. | _, , — Ba : 
This the author of the novel before us has done. | 74/es. By ] ROFESSOR WILSON, 

| It will doubtless be said that such a co wood and Co. 








| 
| 
| 
{out of the world about us into an ideal world, 
} 
{ 
| London: Black- 


nbination 





| of characters as are here brought toge ther would | FHts is the 11th vol. of the collected edition of 
| not be found even in May Fair. A danseuse, who the works of Profe -SSOr Wilson a i it contains 
was the orphan daughter ofan English clergyman; | three of his delightful tales—“ The Lights and 
, = : ‘Trials of Mar- 





Shadows of Scottish Life,” the 
garet Lyndsay,” and “ The Foresters.” Like his 
inimitable they abound in passages of 
superb description and exquisite poetry. All 
who have not read them should do so. They who 
have done so will be glad to repeat the pleasure. 


Fridoline, w! 
secret that 


known only as 10se 
nobody knows, who has a 
piques the curiosity of the reader, and who is the 
most attractive and original character in the 
j}drama. There is a romantic young gentleman 
Sag his bride at the end ofa 

month, and who is the amiable illustration of | ——_——————— 
the bad morals of May Fair, for he falls in love Parthena; or, the Last Days of Paganism. By 
with the delightful Mrs. Mortimer, keeps up a/ Eliza B. Lee (London: Routledge), has been 
correspondence with her, beseeches her to fly | published in a cheap form. It is a story of the 
with him, is detected by the husband, who up-| Karly Christians, of great interest, and ex- 
braids the lady, who ruptures her heart in the | hibiting unusual acquaintance with the men and 
consequent passion and dies, leaving her guilty | manners of the times in which the scene is laid. 
lover to remorse, and closing the tale sorrowfully. | Amy Herbert. By a Lady (London: Long- 
Then there is a Madame Celeste, the cratty | man and Co), was a very successful novel, which 
woman of the world, who is to be found in some | jag been deemed worthy of being re-issued in the 
shape or other in every quarter of this great | cheap form now so popular, and which enables 
Metropolis, as well as in May Fair, an I who 1S | readers to buy a novel as cheaply as they used 
painted to the life; indeed, we see in this por- | ¢, porrow it. “ “ 

that the author 


history 


t 

' 

| an actress 
| essays 
| ) 
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} who quarrels 


traiture the strongest assurance ee ee : a ays 
has genius which only requires experience to | i peace one we aoe omg > he re a 
secure a high place in the literature of the time. |" .. re “4 1¢ — es ‘ J 
= : | equi s p cessors, and Mr. /\ugustus 
We will not mar the story by attempting to ab- | ee ee aaynes Sige Se 
i pairs ales se “5 ~~ “~~ | Mayhew sustains the spirit of his narrative 
OTIAse 35; th nine por its — S rit ae |}admirably. The marriage and temporary re- 
sure sure thé ase them. tically j ¢ PE: err - ; 
Cte Mh, Sas ee eee ‘’ | formation of Philip Martin, and his subsequent 


examined, the writing is entitled to much praise. | 
It is lively and sparkling; there is no expansion 
of a few ideas over many words, but the thoughts 
of the writer flow more rapidly than he can | 
express them. Wecongratulate novel readers on | 
the appearance of this new contribution their 
amusement, the author on his success, and the 


temptation into crime by his unscrupulous parent, 
fill this number. Why has Mr. Mayhew taken a 
name so celebrated as Vautrin for a character 
so nearly identical with De Balzac’s hero in 
crime? 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

























more, when you read it for the twenty g 
Open at any page and your attention is rivetted | preci 
to it; you read on and on, and are loath to lay it | u 


us limbs, for no other reason than to stand 
hy } al 


y s hen 
! MS ieaG 






in order to astonish the gods! But 
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t tak at deal to astonish the “ deities” | 
Whitman, the American, went 
is performances. Considering the 

r of our modern compositions, 

h ma be considered a valu- 
) metrical reformer. His indirect influ- 
ee is as great as the direct power of his un- 
cted s Be his admirers few or many— 
we | they are many—each is a living 
I ta 1s istic effort. In the throes of 
i ider Smith attracted a host of 





3y? 10 think they imitate his pas- 
j when they indulge in sonorous 

sph have no reason to alter our 
ninion of Alexander Smith, and it is bre known 

to ourreaders. It is that a man of decided genius 
has committed prominent excesses, which may 
. forgiven, but not forgotten, for the sake of hi 


nanit old and wondrous beauties. Ifso much ex- 
site a t 
1 fe uven, by all m 





us let us have 











oth rat I 
rise t as is the case n | 
imitators in gen -that the writings of Charl 
Swain become valuable as a check to frothy 
torrents, oe guide to lead back the mind to | 
Saxon simp lie 
We believe there was some reason for that ab- 
normal condition, for those abrupt transitions in 
try, which have extended themselves so rapidly | 





in the last was 
had sunk, inf 
state. S whit 
ing-rooms, were a 
Feeble music became the partner of yet 
ords. Punch endeavoured to check this 
ward tendency by the 
| you sew my buttons on?” 
more i than any magazine article, and 
perhaps more eff ind yet the lyrical Re 


i 
cadence was 


ten yé 


The muse 
‘t, into a sickly and nerveless 
h became favourites in 


SS 
ngs, draw- 





point 





“iC us, 

not arrested. 
tremes met, then, from a condition of 
ness, sprung minstrels who pitched their tones in 
the cloudy region of extravagance. 


ry can only be obtained at the price of 


mean- } 


fast sink- 


disgrace to the national taste. | 
feebler | 
down- | 
title of a new song, “ Love, | 
This merry satire | 


When at last two ex- 
i 


Walking | 


thus so far above ordinary humanity, they hung | 


the bridle of 
is represented 


their Pegasus (by the bye, Pegasus 
without a bridle) round some pro- 
minent object, Baron Munchausen did 
reins of his steed. Everybody knows the 
story. No sooner had the snow me elt d on which 
the b hors whe n, lo! the qui udruped 
was dangling from the highest churcl th steeple in 
the town. So, as men viewed him from the com- 
hung the Pegasus of certain 


the 
baron’s 


as 
aron’s 


7 
e stood, 


solid earth, 
the 


mon, 


poets. But 


coincidence does not end here. | 





REALLY THINK HE 
he twilight, 
did not co 


DO YOU DID? 
















He said since last we parted, 
To? ( + non + 


t as sweet, 


meet. 


, half-shaded, 
hid 


Sometimes a voice, 
Wouid all his ! 
And then he wak 


Do you realy tl 





calleth to a fair bo} 










id golden meadows ric vith clover dew ; 
alis—but he still thir save playing, 
d so she smiles—and v 1 adieu! 

W he still merry wit! store 





n! retur 





Deems not that Mors, sw Mo ns no more. 

Noon cometh—but the boy, t thood growing, 
Heeds not the time—he ne sweet form, 

One young fair face, from of jasmine glowing, 
And all his lovin g heart with bliss is warm. 

So Noon, unnotic d seeks the western shore, 


And man forgets that Noon returns no more. 


Night tappeth gently at a casement gleaming 
With the thin firelight, flick’ring faint and low; 
By which a gray-hair’d man is sadly dreaming 
O’er pleasures gone—as all Life’s pleasures go; 
Night calls him to her--and he iesees ania, 
Silent and dark meee he returns no more. 


» 


Dry Sticks Fagoted. By Watter SavaceE Lan- 
por. Edinburgh: Nichol. London: Nisbet 


and Co. 

Some four years ago, when we reviewed “The 
Last Fruit off an Old Tree,” by Walter Savage 
Landor, we termed the work “latest, but not 
concluding.” We knew then, as we know now, 
that the tough old poet will die in harness; that 

so long as his eloquent tongue can speak it will 
denounce tyrants of every creed and country, and 
so long as his hand can grasp a pen, it will grasp 


| it as the heroic soldier grasps a sword, keeping 


The baron drew a pistol from his pocket—he | 
was always a crack shot—fired, and cut | 


1e rein so cleverly that the horse dropped 1 Sporn 
unharmed. Professor Aytoun clearly imitated 
the baron in his “Firmilian,” and though we 
<now that the = 1 went off with a loud re —_ 
ve are quite unprepared to say what the effect 

sbeen. We ing nearest the 
ld as a sort of exeuse, that 

which bears the charge of 
natural reaction of 
rveless school. It was only when « extrem 3 met 
that ther a sudden flying from the centre of 
sober expression. 

Now, the great merit of Charles Swain is, that 
1e belongs to neither extreme, but in his placid, 
luminous way stands as a reproof to each. Asa 
song-writer we know of none who can more ad- 
mirably blend ‘t and measure. He talks in 


} 





ink it is eomi 





ruth, and may b 


exaggeration is but the 
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re Was 























music, and the musicis an he as little more to do than 
to transcribe his notes. He does not swell with 
importance like a turkey-cock when he utters a 
grand truth, as ifhe would say, “ See how grandly 
[ do it !” _ 7 t grand truths flash constantly 
from his lyr His similes drop into their places 
sif by acci showing thus the perfect art of 
the designer. But Mr. Swain has done more than 
nea Tr sul iP, + i LOI re 10 
acauire success as a lndnae atcads dik His poem 
of The Mind” and his “ Dramatic Chapters 
re well known, and wherever 
In these tl il ur of the p has shown 
l In ? ] | re us we pave 
we ¢ ( » find » beau 

h ’ ! uisl melody fi 

Igiit rt oi the imag ’ n. For two reasons 
then is Cha swain needed: for the opportu- 
ity of 9 s own fine thoughts, and 

ips : 

Ms 1nhu ( g exag uted modes 
xpression. 

We cannot reirain from quoting two poems— 
one showing the playfulness of his satire; the 
other, a picture whose lights and shadows are the 
best representatives of truth. 


| the 
the | 
| 
| just mentioned, and ‘ 
| Ida, 
| Cast. 
| would have 


the honour of his name and country stainless. 
This fanciful title, Dry Sticks Fagoted, serves to 
waken our delight that there have been more 
sticks left for binding, or, to speak more commer- 
cially, that there have been more Landoric ideas 
for the printer to set in visibleforms. In his two 
latest works Mr. 
under the figure of a tree, as Swift did, but, unlike 
Swift, it is gratifying to see that he does not die 
first at the top. ‘The intellect is still critical, 
the imagination still vivid, as the Idyl ot 
“Europa aud her Mother” plainly shows, and 
pol litical bias se ucely suppressed by the 
weight of years. 
‘Achilles and Hellena on 


been collected by him but for the fact 
m got into other hands, and may 
The old radical 





that some of the 


have appeared in other guise. 


| turns conservative in this instance, and bars the 


chance of any innovation. He takes “ precau- 
tion against subtraction, or, what is worse, addi- 
tion.” The e is mainly noticeable for its 
epigrammatic force, such as 





yvolum 


















HOOKS AND EYES. 
Fair spinsters! be ye timely wise, 
mat hooks do you bring eyes! 
Or 
Vil yD VI 
iV k i e same 
i Nas 8 Ss i 
Some of t political hits have much of the old 
political fiereeness, and, so far as we see, all the 
keen € yf former satir {n this case 77% 
s fairly matched, a he does not carry on 
un shouider a sharper : than Waiter 
. Y a - + . li > sy 
ve Landor. ‘The difference lies in this, that 
mows dow like the oppressed and the | 
oppressor, whereas Walter Savage Landor keeps 
his we wright and keen to do battle on the | 
side weakness only. May this aged poet, 


brave peice and tough of brain, live yet longer 
other “dry sticks.” Such fagots, even 
for the sake of old memories, are cheering to the 


| domestic hearth. 





Landor has represented himself | 


If we omit the Idyl we have | 


there is nothing in this volume of a high | 
Mr. Landor admits that none of the poems | 


| Bpith alamium : on Victoria, 
land, and Prince Frederick William of Prussia 
By Joun Davis. London: W. Tweedie. 185 
Wr fear that although Mr. Davis, like Barkis, “j; 
willing” to write good poetry, his ability will 
a long time in coming up with his will. | 
support of this verdict we shall not submit this, 
which is perhaps his fir st essay, to the severes 
canons of criticism is sufiicient to quote t 
first two verses as a ae ea and to assure hi 
that they are not even good as to rhyme, 
certainly, the reverse as to poetry: 











Oh! had I the wing of t 
His deep pier 
I might soar to the 


aring, 
in ‘bh azoned fir 
down beholding 



























This scene in its glory, n use to inspire. 
And had I the voice of a ser harmonious, 

| The song of my soul we re worthy my them 
| Nor should I dishonour tha cticle giorious 

Of which my poor fancy limly can dream. 
| ~ 

y , 7 

| The Poetical Wi orks of Richard Crashaw a 
| Quarles’ Emblems have just been added to } 
| 


Nichols’s very handsome “ Library Edition of th 
British Poets,” which has the merit of ee not 
| merely the best, but cheapest collection o{ 
| our standard old poets ever issued. It is edit 

| by Mr. Gilfillan, who precedes the works of eac! 
| poet with a critical and biographical essay. 

| Contes de Cantorbery de Geojgjrey Chaucer. Tra- 


1 
th 
vue 





pleted his most difficult task of translating int 
French the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer. This 
second volume is as cleverly executed as was the 
first. It will probably introduce England’ 
earliest poet to a greater number of readers in 
France than he finds in England, where, lik 
many others of our old authors, he is much 1 
talked about than read. The translation is » 
| literal—that would be impossible—but the trans- 
| lator has caught the spirit of the poet, and 
rendered his meaning, so far as it was capab le of 
being expressed in a language whose genius is : 
essentially different as the French. 


| : : ; > ‘ 3 
duits en vers Francais. Par Le Chevalier 

| . ° 7 ry + ° . * r 

| Chatelain. Tome Ii. (London: Pickering.)—The 

| industrious Chevalier de Chatelain has com- 

| 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


De Quincey’s Works, Vol. VII. Studies on & 
Records, Personal and Iistoric, with other Papers. 
oo Tuomas De Quincey. Edinburgh: Hogg. 
London: Groombridge. 
Berore coming to consider the substantial merits 
of this new voiume of De Quineey’s, we have t 
record our protest against the alliterative ab- 
surdity of the title which he has affixed to it. 
Studies on Secret Records is a title as ridiculous 
in itself as it is inapplic able to the contents of 
this volume. ‘There is a good 1 deal, indeed, in one 
part of it about “ secret societies,’ but nothing, so 
far we can perceive, about secret records. 
Besides, what have such papers as those 
Milton, Bentley, Cicero and Judas Iscariot to d 
with “Secret Records”? What secret records ha 
De Quincey brought to light in reference to any 
| of these celebrated characters? From this preteu- 
tious and mysterious title-page many will approach 
the volume with the expectation of finding in it 
| Some extraordinary disclosures, and th: at De Quin- 
| cey has fallen in with a new “Iron Chest,” and will, 
of « ourse, be chagrined as they discover that there 
is nothing of the kind, and that, however inge- 
nious his ¢ conjectures, and profound his reasonings 
upon them, as to “ story,” 








as 


n 
OL 


Lord bless you, he has none to tell, Sir! 

Indeed, admirable as this, like all De Rpetecey : 
volumes, is in style, and often in vigour of think- 
ing, its pretensions to novelty and to accurac 
uiay be, on the whole, summed up in the vine 
known adage: “ What 1s new in it is not true, and 
what is true is not new 

in certain reer s of thought—in political 

j economy for instance, in the philosophy ot 
history, ard often in literature—De Quincey’ 

opinions are not only valuable but almost 

oracular. But, apart from this, he has a numbe 

of crotchets, which he seems to value as highly 

and to defend as strenuously, as his broadest 

‘most weighty opinions. Croic 
crows, they fly generally in crowds, in long 
strings of dark smallness. An opinion, when 
at once bold and true, may be compared to 
an eagle soaring alone, and when false, to a 
vulture blackening the heavens by his grim single 
shadow. In the wide sky of our author’s mind, 
while there are not a few eagles and vultures, 
there are still more crows, and we proceed to 
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pluck a few with him. We would deem it, in 
fact, almost an insult to a man who, like De 
Quincey, adds such learning and genius to such 
discursive and daring habits of speculation 
always to add “ Amen” to his conclusions, and 
an insult to ourselves, if, while we differed 
celo from him, as we sometimes do, we were 
to record our protest and its reasons. 

Let us, however, repeat again, lest our motives 
be misunderstood, that whatever be the errors in 
thought exhibited in some parts of this volume 


not 














there can be but one opinion as to its liter: X- 
cellence. De Quincey in accuracy of statement 
and in justness of thought often sinks below 
himself; but in the masculine grace, easy dignity 
fine billow-like motions from gay to grav rom 


severe to lively—fr 
awfully grand—in the log ical Pp 
aerial diffusion of 2 is always u 
able, and is so far above all the pros » writers of 
the century that many of them do not see his 
elevation, and far less understand the method 
and the magic through which he ase ends. This 
lies partly in his comprehension of the or- 
ganic unity of writing, of the proportion clauses 
should bear to sentences, and sentences to 
paragraphs, and paragraphs to chapters, and 
chapters to the whole composition, and vies 








y—from the ludicrous to the 
‘ision, and 
} 


style, he lapproach- 





versd, and partly in the thorough understanding 


he has of the parts, powers, proportions and 
weight of words—an understanding springing both 
from culture and from native genius. Hehasnever 
aword too much and never a word little; 
he never uses a strong word when a quiet one 
answers his purpose as well; never a quiet one 
when a strong is required ; never a learned 
along word when one short or vernacular is ade- 
quate for the occasion; and never a vernacularism 
when a big, bulking Latinism or Grecism is de- 
manded by the exigency of the thought. 
Hence, your taste is never stumbled ; you 
never have to pause and ask, Is this word quite 
the proper one ? never to say how he has spoiled 
a fine thought by that fantastic or feeble expres- 
sion; or how he has buried that beautiful 
image under a luxury of mese verbiage ; but you 
proceed with a confidence in his powers of ex- 
pression which strengthens at every page till th« 
close of the composition. Indeed, what is = 
delight of the general reader becomes the desp 
of the captious critic, who, however, is consol od 
by finding that the instinct which always hits 
upon the right word is not the infallible inspira- 
tion which always leads to the true thought. 

The first paper is on Judas Iscariot—a strange 
theme, and somewhat strangely handled. The 
common opinion about Judas is a pretty decided 
one. His name seems hung up on a gallows in 
the sight of all men, that human nature may in 
the course of ages pay its full arrears of hatred, 
contempt and disgust to the guilt it represents. 
Children loathe him, and stammer 
from their little hearts. Divines in eve 
have launched invectives, burning in el 
anger, against him. Dante heats forhim a circle 
in hell seven times hotter, and classes him next 
incrime to Lucife1 lf. Jesus utters 
one word, but it is a fe: “One of y 
devil.” To other cri 
late, conciliates forgiveness, and suici¢ le procures 
an awful pity. But men and devils seem to unit 
in trampling on the scattere i bowels an 
rope of this suicide. Eveninthat ‘ Other Place 
some will fancy the poet’s words realised 
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him, and for him alone 
The common damned shun his s« 
And lo n themselves as fiends less 1. 


ms a frightful anomaly 
asa tre 


while listening 


His history, indeed, sec 
even in theannalsof cri ne. 
a traitor, an apostle and a thief; 
Christ, he was measuring him 
when he sold him, it was for the price of 
when he betrayed him, it was with a kiss of 
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hypocrisy so that it seems yet to rir 
through thie « il in its infamy I 
remorse awakened, he rushed in the hig! 
priests v ith, bloodshot eye, and the money 
chinking in his trembling hands, and cried, “I 
* ecco) in that I have betrayed the innocent 
blood:” and to give the whole a a: isten 





he hies to a purchased | 
the reward 
gloom of night, 
and his bi 
fiends, with 
their prey 
Such is a fair outline, we think, of the general 
conception of the character of Judas; but it is 
not by any means that of De Quincey. He, | 
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composition ) l 
ardent Jewish ieliaie 
was to deliver his country; 
dilatory in restoring the 
resolved to spur him on by sel 
foes. ‘To his surprise, howevé 
Judas had expected, 
Messiah and miraculously crush 
but patiently yielded himself up; and THEN. 
became aware of his own fi 
followed ; and a_ broken heart 
Quincy understands this to be the me: 
the expression in the Acts, “his bowels 
”) led him to suicid He had hoped, 
asserted, even after Christ was surren 
that he might be delivered, 
Pil 
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theory is certainly ingenious, 
1s, on the whole, one of the most absurd 
le of paradoxes. A very few 
will be found quite sufficient to expose 


, holds that Judas was a sincere 


himseil as 
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its fallacy. 


Bishop 
who has ex- 
pressed it i in avery noble drama—perhaps his finest 
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/f Judas had been a sincere Jewish patriot, why do 





himself 


for the 


the Evangelists, and Peter, and Christ 
use such language concerning him? It is said by 
one of the Evangelists, “Not that he cared 


poor, but because he was a —_ and had 





the 


bag.” He did not “care for” t > poor, bee he! 
he was such a sublime patriot, that he could only 
care for his poor country—its individual suff rers 


were beneath his notice. He was a “ thief.” 
then? It must have been from pure 
mind; 
schemes for the liberation of Judea, 


What 
absence of 
his head being occupied with profound 
and the glo- 


rification of Christ, it was = mere mistake that 
his hands appropriated s of the contents of 
‘the bag.” Christ, soiled ed, calls him a “devil;” 


but the Germans be so de his “subje 
nature much better than Christ—he was a 
xcellent man under a melancholy 






tion. It was not, therefore, they tl 
consistent with Christ’s usual — to 
“ Woe to that man by whom the Son 
it had been good for 
never been born.” Judas had a 
belief in Christ; he had often he 
he was to die; that he must die in order to 
his mission; but Judas had too n 
to believe him in this point. He thought 
these expressions—as well as Christ’: 

to announce himself authoritatively as 
Messiah—sprung from something 
Christ’s nature, and he determin 
which should chase these weak an: 
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ing away, and ce mpel his master to assert his 
rightful claims au shine forth in all his nativ 
grandeur! Ww e incline on this subject rat 
believe Matthew than De Quincey, Whatel; 
Horne, or even Jeremy Taylor, whom our auth 
quotes in order to corroborate the Germar 
dream by the authority of a divi qually 
dear to the believers nd t 
the admirers of eloquence and geniu us 
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ur the Evangelist’s account of the trans: 
Then one of the twelve, called Judas Is 
went unto the chief priests, and said unto 
will 
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What will ye give me, and I n 
unto you ? And they covenanted or 
thirty pieces of silver. And from that time h 
so ight opp tunity to betray him.” Couple this 
statement, the ’9ld-blooded-m nt spirit im 
lied in the question, “ ' t cive me ?” 

1 the fact that, from the time the offi is 

ide, Judas resolutely set i to he the 
Saviour, with what is elsewhere f 1g 
1 “ thief,” and with th tha ] e 
turn t reward of iniquity it la a pi 
nerty, commo 18 rit us to the i 
evitable lusion, that his motive ! a 
I though pervert pa ! but a low 
n in. fi Tah) t Vv u I 1 
with envy at Christ. 

il if ( ou l a } _ 
tory, is curious asa specimen of a tem of 

ltampering n ts 
in which many miglity in minds, an 
few at home, have occupied ! ves to litt] 
purpose, and in which we are sorry to see D 
Quin even casually engaged. It spring n 
sok bahia ahedmelaeenet f speculatic h 
came to a climax, and to = own 
absurd een roman ‘ Life of ( Chis system 


Scripture, or tell its own simple story, till it has 
first tortured and twisted it ; as if the fishermen 
of Galilee wrote in a cypher as mysterious as 
that which has recently been passing between 





Cawnpore and Lucknow, and as if their meaning 
had been wrapped up like a mummy, not 
to be unswathed for several centuri It 
may be said that the object of De 
gui neey and his colladorateurs in refer to 
Judas is to prove his salvability, but it is a 
singular way to prove this by perverting plain 


facts; and, besides, no one now, at least, pretends 
to dogmatise on the future fate of the 
He has gone to his “own _— is 

says; and although we spake of fiends s1 
his soul, we only in this ‘meant to repre: 
general abhorrence felt at his sin. We feel t 


place. 











God might have justly damned him, but whether 
or no he did it we cannot tell. But whatever 
the doom of the criminal, we dare not extenuate 


the crime. 
The next paper is certainly the most elaborate, 
, 
is on 


and probably the best in this volume. It 








old Richard Bentley, that frowning and mid- 
able scholar—standing up in his age, did 
Fritz of Prussia in the next; a great column 





surrounded by fierce winds—a rock beaten by a 
thousand angry waves, yet unmoved by and 
surviving themall. ‘These odds of “one versus 
the universe” are offered, and were 
never more powerfully susti .ined than by Bentl 
His motto was, as blast after blast veh 


} 
and 


seldom 











him, “ I’ve survived worse than this yet.” ¢ 
this implied what was, indeed, his safety: that 
wave after wave of wind, although each more 


blustering, was each weaker than another. Now 
the memory of all his opponents, except Swift, 
connected with = triumph of Bentley, | thei ir 
are seen no more except as insc rib d on 
his victorious banner. The great deficiency in 
Bentley’s opponents was knowing nothing 
whatever of the subject in hand. Two 
men once, according to Dr. Johnson, called 
Guthrie and Green, began translating a French 
author into English; Guthrie saying of Green 
he knew no French, and Green saying 
of Guthrie that he knew no English, being 
a Scotchman! It was very much the same with 
Boyle, Swift, &e. They had wit, dexterity, 
of writing; but in two things they were 
leficient—Greek and profound criti 
these were just the essentials in the q 
Bentley, as they deserved, 
rance ; but he did more—he met and 
at their own weapons; he became as wi 
they were, and told with far n 
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Death in Milton, I 
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But Bentley met, resisted and retorted th 








dart, and made his De grin a horrible smile of 
defeated malignity. We see Swift ret ting 
from his vain contest with Bentley in t! sattle 
of the Books;” like Burley, who, wl saw 
Morton spring across the chasm a tting 
him at defiance, “rushed furiously iz t! ve 
with the frenzy of disappointed rage.” After all, 
however, in contemplating the career of Bentley, 
we are impres ssed with a feeling of deep disap- 


intment. Here was a man with the stature of 


























i giant, with powers and knowledge, for his age 
absolutely boundless, and yet left 
ne contribution to the stock of ful 
literature. His writings 1 to 
se s,and by them are rather valued as spe- 
cimens of energy, learning and skill, tl 1s 
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n the next {| r De Q liscourses V 
learnedly and lengthily on Cicero. Not so much 
on Cicero the orator as on Cicero the pout in, 
and still more on Pompey and Cesar. Here, 
gain, we fi him pushing criticism to an ultré 
| and dubious refinement. ‘That Cicero's speeches 
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. eve 1 
against Catiline were exaggerated there can be 


little doubt. But that all the charges he brings 
were mere aly “*stock-charges.” and that Catiline. 
in spite not only of Cicero, bat of Sallust, Livy 
and the general voice of antiquity, was a patriot 
and respectable character on oe whol . 
those paradoxes more easily started than they 
are nth aoa d. De Quincey and Carlyle 
Jistinguished by a desire to reverse the verdicts 
and to accept the monsters of hist: ry, Lut they pro- 
ceed in different ways. Carlyle often admits the 
reory worst said about the great bad menof the past, 
and then tries hard to admire and love them; and 
were he writing lives of the Roman e 





». is one of 


are both 


mperors 








would, we believe, say civil things ab out Nero, 
swallow Heliogabalus amidst a wild guffaw about 
the name which would half choke him, f a 











livine revelation in the tip of tle bodkin where- 
with Domitian used to kill flies, dwell on the 

wide-mindedness Tiberius in proposing to 
add the name of Christ to the Roman Pantheon, 


and call the sword of Caracalla, plunged into his 
brother G ta, in the arms of the m« ther r of both, 
a great practical mn, before the “ Immen- 
sities and Eternities,” of the wild justice of 
nature! De Quincey, on the other hand, strives 
to cleanse the mighty so-called criminals of the 


esserti 





past from the charges made by history against 
them, although he seldom succeeds in gaining 


a verdict more satisfactory than “ Not proven.” 
On the other hand, he loves to pull down the pet 
characters—the Pompeys and Catos of other days; 
and here generally he is more successful, since 
all men are so imperfect, that where they leave a | 
disk of character above the wave of ages at all, 
there are sure to be spots upon it, especially if it 
is fooked at through a powerful magnifying 
glass. 


Still we sympathise with his admiration of | 
that wondrous being, the first Caesar, and are | 
slow to believe that he was at heart a tyrant and | 
ausurper. Even had we—which we have not— 
some “secret records ” which cou!d blast him for 
ever, and even conld we—which we cannot— |! 
believe the calumnies of Suetonius, and credit 
the fearful lines said to have been sung by his 
own soldiers in reference to his connection with 
Nicomedes, King of Bethynia— 





, ia 
begit Gallias 


git Ceesarem, 





Nicomedes non tri 


phat, qui su 
still we would, ere slaying 
ready to kiss our |} 
bled, in truth, more a demon than a man: anda 
demon, too, in its true sense of the term, asa 
being neither belonging to heaven nor hell—a 
vast unused unused, we mean, to the 
full extent of his powers, either for evil or for 
good. He seemed to the last waiting a conse- 
cration, or at least a distinct destination, which 
never came, although it seemed coming, for his 
unparalleled powers. These powers were, need 
we say, varied as well as great. Unequalled in | 
his age as a strategist, orator and historian. his 
power was, ne secon amid all these different 
phases, essentially one. It was that of strong, 
clear, direct vision. Alike in the field, the 
senate, and over his tablets, “ Veni, vidi, vici” 
was his true motto. He saw into the heart of an | 
enemy’s position and of a subject bya singleglance 
of fire, ane victory followed as a matter of course. 
His style had a quiet solidity about it, a severe 
simplicity, a direct and masculine strength. It 


his reputation, be 


1and to his genius. He resem- 


energy, 


wes in keeping with the whole character of his | 
mind that he was bald, and that his bald, 
maiestic brow was guarded bya single laurel. 


it seemed a type of the severe and stripped unity 
of his nature. What an impressive proof of the 
compensations in the universe was it, that this 
demi-god was troubled with one of the most 
prostrating and humbling of all maladies, St. 
Vitus's dance, and that ever and anon a pyramid ! 
which an earthquake could not overthrow 
trembled like a jelly in its own inherent weak- 
His vices were those of his age, but cruelty 
and hard-heartedness were not among the number. 
His power over his soldiers was never equalled 
save by Napoleon, and in his addresses to them 
and his bulletins he seems, like Napoleon, to have 
soared abc himself and reached at times an 
Oriental grandeur of imagination not to be found 


' 
ness. 





in his writings or his ordinary speeches. Yet his 
most striking thoughts are always expressed 
laconically —such as the famous bulletin quoted 


above, and the Vehis Cesarem which he addressed 
to the trembbhing mariner.‘ There is something 
significant in the very smallness of the stream, 
a | 
march did not | 


the passage of which plays so important a part 
in his history, the Ru 


bicon, His 


| much longer in existence. 





need to have 
of the boundary over which he leaped—it was s¢ 
grand in itself that the stream swelled 


and we be 
iastic as 


the globe. 
ing thata 


those of 


noble career lay before 





assassins, Brutus 


past the prime of 


and Cassius. He 


of fame were 
1} 


sated by success—and he would 


its ousted increased by the size 


into a 
Ganges or a Nile in the lustre of the achievement; 
lieve that to this day the sight of that | 
little rivulet challenges emotions as deep and | 
the largest river in 

We agree with De Quineey in think- 

Cesar when 

as cut down by the hands of the canting | resembled the Essenes. 
was scarcely 
life, his passions were tamed, 
although not extinguished—his ambition and love 





| Fourthly. There is no evidence in the New 


>| Testament that the Christians were ever pro- 
perly a secret society, any more than the Quakers 
now are. They met in public, although they 
looked with natural je alousy upon men, of whom 
they knew nothing, intruding on them, and “spy- 

ing out the liberty which they had in Christ 
Jesus.” They had all things in common, but 
this was almost the only point in which they 
They lived, not like the 
Essenes, in deserts, but in cities. It is curious, 
too, that there is no hint in the Acts of the name 
“ Essenes” being ever applied to the Christians. 
It is possible, as Charles Taylor, the editor of 


probably have turned bimself to works of use- | “ Calmet’s Dictionary”, contends, that the Chris- 
fulness and schemes of benevolence. But | tians imitated in some points the character of the 
it was not so decreed. The defeated party | Essenes; but the differences between the two 


must make one more spasm of oppositien to 
Destiny, and that spasm, alas! proved fatal to 
The foremost man in all the world. 

Of Cicero, apart from his eloquence, we do not 
entertain a very lofty opinion. He was timid, and 
a trimmer; rich in thought and knowledge and 
ie e in speech, but feeble in will, and desti- 

ute of the directness, vigour and solid gr atness 
of ae: which distinguished that “monster” of 
energy, as he always called Cesar. 

The next paper is on “ Secret 
contains a great deal that 
with not a little that is exceedingly dubious. The 
following sentences are truly beautiful:—“ I read 


Societies,” and 


of other societies, even more secret, that watched | 


over truth dangerous to publish or even to whisper, 
like the sleepless dragons that Oriental fable 


associated with the subterraneous guardianship | 


of regal treasures. ‘The secresy, and the reasons 
for the secresy, were alike sublime. The very 
image, unveiling itself by steady glimpses, of men 
linked by brotherly love and perfect confidence, 
meeting in secret chambers, at the noontide of 
night, to shelter, by muffling with their own 
persons interposed, and at their own risk, some 
f truth, sheltering it from the care- 
le -ssness of the world and its stormy igqnorance— 
all this was superhumanly sublime.” 

In the close of this paper Mr. De Quincey 


8 itary lan np of 


brings forward again his celebrated theory that the | 


Essenes and the early Christians are identical. In 
proof of this he adduces the extraordinary likeness 


between their principles and practices and those | 


of the Christians; the singular circumstance of 
their never being mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment; and the base, anti-Christian motives which 
seem to have actuated Josephus in his history, 
and led him to represent them as a society of 
Jews. De Quincey holds that the Essenes was a 
name which the first Christians used as a disguise 
to protect themselves from the persecution of the 
Jews. His argumentation is, as usual, highly in- 
genious, although in its manner very rambling. 
Nor are we at all satisfied that he has made out 
his point. 

Our author is by no means original in this 
notion. Not only is it a received doctrine of the 
toman Catholic Church, but some Protestant 
writers, such as Jones, in his “ Ecclesiastical Re- 
searches,” have maintained it many years ago. 
But in opposition to this view many considera- 
tionsoccur. In the first place, although Josephus 
traces their origin to only a short period before 
Christ, other writers assert that they had been 
Pliny says that they 
had been many thousand years in being, living 
without marriage and without the other sex; 
while the author of the first book of Maccabees, 
who calls them Hasdanim, says they were formed 
into a society before Hyrcanus was high-priest. 
Calmet finds evidence of their existence as early 
as the Psalms. 

Secondly. They were in some points very dif- 
ferent from the Christians; they were far more 
austere in their life, and in general abhorred and 
shunned marriage. Their manners, indeed, were 
far more similar to those of John the Baptist than 
of Christ. Indeed, some maintain that John had 
been educated at one of their institutions, and 
that he and his disciples were a detachment of 
Essenes, sent out from the woteenen to convert 
Judea. 

Thirdly. In reference to the fact on which De 
Quincey lays so much that there is no 
mention of the Essenes in the Gospels, the reason 
seems very obvious. The Essenes were not, like 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, an active and pub- 
lic sect. They did not live in Judea atall. Their 
dwelling, Pliny asserts, was at Engedi, where 
they fed on the fruit of palm-trees. They shunned 
all strangers; consequently, it is unlikely that 
they ever crossed the path of Christ. 


stress, 





is excellent, mixed | 


sects are wider than the resemblances. Apart 
from its doubtful theory, the paper on “Secret 
Societies” is full of weighty and interesting 
| matter, and may well be refreshed by the con- 
temptuous squabashing he gives to Josephus. He 
effects this partly by exposing his mean, cowardly 
nature, and partly by a dexterous reiteration of 
the term “ Mr. Joe.” We remember De Quincey 
once trying the same plan of downtaking to 
Grotius, whom he perversely persisted in calling 
“ Old Groot.” Indeed, we look upon “ Mr. Joe’s 

history as nothing more or less than a caricature 
of the Bible, entirely destitute of the simple 
majesty, the unconsciousness, and the air of truth 
and child-like earnestness which distinguish that 
marvellous narrative. 
| De Quincey’s last paper here is on Milton. 
Ilis object in it is not to consider Milton as a 
whole (although we know of no man living or 
dead so well qualified to have written a thorough 
| and exhaustive life and criticism on Milton), but 
| to answer two objections brought against his 
“Paradise Lost:” first, its pedantic use of learned 
terms, and, secondly, its intermixture of the 
Pagan mythology with the Christian verities. His 
reply to the first of these is as beautiful as it is 
conclusive, and we wish we had room to quote it. 
We are not quite so well satisfied with his 
| answer to the second objection. He says that 
Milton, at the very commencement of his poem, 
| “Jaid a foundation for the introduction of the 
Pagan Pantheon into Christian groups; the 
| 
| 


false gods of the heathen world are the fallen 
angels,” and may therefore be considered as rea/ 
|as God and Christ. This is no doubt very in- 
| genious, but is not, we think, the trne answer. 
| That lies simply in the fact that Milton was 
writing a poem, not a history or treatise of 
theology. He never expected us to believe in 
his fictions about Satan, Gabriel and Michael, 

| any more than in his allusions to Jove, Proserpine 
}and Ceres. In a work of imagination, the 
barriers between fiction and reality are broken 
down—in one sense all is real, in another all is 
fictitious. And even had Milton not identified 
the heathen gods with the devils, and yet spoken 
of them as real existences, he might have beer 
excused on the simple ground of poetic license. 
He was not writing on oath; he was writing a 
large fiction, and had a right to introduce as 
many little fictions besides as he chose. Does 
De Quincey imagine that Milton believed, or 
wished us to believe, that the devils and “the 
heathen gods were the same ? or to believe that 
his devils, any more than the Pagan gods, ever 
existed ? 

In this paper, as well as in many other parts of 
| his works, De Quincey does injustice to the 
Pagans in reference to their feelings about nature 
He denies that any Pagan author shows any truc 
appreciation of natural scenery. In this he is 
backed by Mr. Ruskin, who says in his “ Lectures 
on Architecture and Painting,” that “landscape 
| seems hardly to have exercised any strong influ- 
ence on any Pagan nation or any Pagan artist.” He 
maintains that the Pagan writers never allude to 
scenery, except sensually, in the enjoyment of sun 
and shade ; fearfully, in a mere vulgar dread ot 
rocks and desert places, as compared with the 
\ comfort of cities; or superstitiously, in the personi- 
fication or classification of natural powers, as the 
wind-bags of Eolus, or the « hammered lightning 
of the Cyclops.” But even granting these premises 
of Ruskin, his conclusion that “landscape exer- 
cised no strong influence on the Pagan artist ” by 
| no means follows. Where sensuous enjoyment 
of natural sights, sounds and scents was so in- 
tense it must have generated, and it did 
generate in Horace, Anacreon, Catullus, and 
others, a rich sensuous poetry. Where natural 





energies are not only personified, but personified 
|into gods, a very strong, albeit superstitious, 
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feeling is produced—a feeling (see Virgil’s Cave | 
of Eolus) full of genuine poetry. We find that | 
modern and Christian authors have reproduced 

what Ruskin calls the superstitious view of 

nature with great poetic effect, as Wordsworth in 

the close of his “ Nutting,” and in his grand 

line— 

Of the old sea some reverential fear. 

But besides the sensual or sensuous, the dreary 
and the superstitious views of nature (by 
the way, do not the two latter shade away into 
each other; and does not the Scotch word “ eerie” 
express both?) attributed to the ancients, we 
venture to assert that they had a feeling of | 
nature as a romantic and sublime, as an ideal and 
poetic object. In proof of this we appeal to 
Homer and to his incessant allusions to natural 
objects. Ruskin unjustly says, “ Homer, though 
thoroughly graphic, uses the same epithet for 
rocks, seas and trees from one end of his poem to 
another, evidently without the smallest interest 
in anything ofthe kind.” But supposing he does 
apply the same epithet to the same objects when | 
they recur on his page, why do they reeur so often? | 
Must it not have been from a profound love for | 
nature, and a perception of those mysterious 
analogies which it bears to human nature, to the 
human miad and to human history? As it is, 
you cannot open a page of the Iliad without 
finding natural objects described not only with 
graphic verisimilitude but with glowing force. 
The tumult of battle is likened to the rush of 
winter torrents from the mountains; the fall of | 
arrows is compared to a shower of snow; the 
watch-fires of an army remind him of the stars | 
shining around the moon in the deep blue vault 
of heaven. Chryseis carries his sorrows to the | 
brink of the “far-resounding sea;” and the poet | 
closes that magnificent piece of natural descrip- | 
tion, the Shield of Achilles, by bringing in the | 
ocean in a manner competent only to an enthu- | 
siastic artist: 

Last, with the might of ocean's boundless flood 
He filled the border of the wondrous shield. 


Ruskin says that Horace, in his journey to Brun- 
dusium, takes exactly as much notice of the 
scenery as Sancho Panza would have done ; but it 
was Horace’s cue then to make his journey a 
merry not a “sentimental” one;—and Ruskin 
might as well blame Burns, in his “Jolly Beg- 
gars,” for not introducing a picturesque picture 
of the moon shining down through a rent in the | 
roof on the bosom of the “ Raucle Carlin,” or on 
the fiddle of the “wee Apollo ;” and if Ruskin 
tura to the odes of the Latin poet he will find 
allusions to mountains—Sovacte, for instance— 
which willrefresh his enormous organ of “Inha- 
bitiveness—his eagle-passion for snow-clad and | 
storm-loving summits ; and can he have forgot the 
thick clustering imagery of the ode “Ad Val- 
gium ; 

Non semper imbres nubibus hisspidos, 

Manant in agros: aut Mare Caspium 

Vexant inaequales procelle 

Usque, nec Armenius in oris 

Amice Valge, stat glaciesiners 

Menses per omnesaut Aquilonibus 

Querceta, Gargani laborant, 

Et foliis viduantur orni. | 
Which we may thus roughly English: “ Not | 
always, friend Valgius, do the clouds empty their 
wintry waters, nor is the Caspian Sea for ever 
vexed by uncertain tempests, nor does the lazy 
mist loll all the year upon the Armenian coasts, 
nor at every season do the oaks of Garganus 
labour under the north wind, or are the ash trees 
widowed of their leaves.” Here is not only an | 
accumulation of images, but some of the epi- 
thets are in the boldest style of metaphorical 
poetry. Such are “ iners,” the lazy (an expression 
imitated by Lord Erskine in his burst-——“Tem- 
pests may shake our dwellings and dissipate our 
commerce, but they scourge before them the lazy 
elements which would otherwise stagnate into 
pestilence”); the word “laborant,” which shows 
you the oak groaning and writhing in the em- | 
brace of the tempest ; and the word “ viduantur,” 
which beautifully expresses the reluctance with 
which the autumnal ash sheds her leaves, and the 
state of desolation to which their departure re- 
duces her, 

Indeed, we deem Ruskin’s and De Quincey’s 
otions, prima facie, absurd. Grant that these . 
Pagan writers were poets; then, either you reduce 
their poetic faculty to zero, or you must alter the 
meaning of the term (piercing the beautiful word 
“poet” as you might a honey-bag, and emptying 
it of all its sweetness), ere you can deny them an 
insight into the grander and lovelier aspects of 
Nature; an insight which we find now among 





| the fairy legend. 


| exploits of their favourite heroes. 





many savage tribes, such as the American In- 
dians. Supposing beauty to be partly created by 
association—had these men no associations tend- 
ing, in their eyes, to bestow beauty on even the 
common-place, and to give an additional charm 
to objects which were beautiful or sublime 
already? And is it not preposterous to contend 
that such souls as Homer, /®schylus, Pindar, 
Lucretius, Horace and Virgil had no apprecia- 
tion, or could not express it though they had, of 


| the ineffable beauty which God showers on the 
| earth in spring—of the glad landscapes of summer 


—of the more spiritual loveliness of autumn—of 
the stripped strength and the blasted magni- 


ficence of winter—of the splendour of the rising | 


or the setting sun—of the mystery of the ever- 
lasting ocean, and the solemnity of the midnight 
Would not this degrade them to the 
level of the humblest and grossest members of 
our modern communities, who prefer gaslights to 
the stars, “those street-lamps in the city of 
God?” In the ancients we do not, indeed, find so 
much face-making, scene-painting, exclamations 
of “ beautiful! gorgeous! sublime !” not so much 
“entusymusy” about nature; but we find no 


stars ¢ 


} small measure of genuine enthusiasm. 


We conclude, by again earnestly commending 


| this volume, with all its faults, to all inquirers 


into truth, and to all lovers of literature. 
APOLLODORUS. 


Four-and-twenty Fairy Tales. Selected from those 
f Perrault and other Trans- 
lated by J. R. Prancneé. With Illustrations 
by Godwin, Corbould, and Harvey. London: 
Routledge and Co. 
Every nation has its fairy legends, but not every 
one its fairy tales. The former date back to the 
infancy of peoples, when their imagination and 
superstition are at the strongest; the latter are 
the offspring of a cultivated age, which, while it 


opular writers. 


| believes no longer in the fantastic beings who for 


its ancestors had an actual existence, still finds 


| in them such an abundance of poetical materials, 


and so much that is fresh and foreign to the 
workday world, that it will not willingly let 


| them die. Not only so, but modern literature has 
| found in fairy lore a rich and widely-extended 


field of inquiry. In Germany, especially, consi- 
derable attention has been bestowed upon it, the 
great Grimm himself, one of the most distin- 
guished philologists of our time, having devoted 
himself toits investigation. To trace these various 
legends to their origin, to show which of them are 
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| common to the East and the West, whichare Celtic 
| and which Scandinavian, and which of them, if 


transplanted, have received a local colouring and 
addition or change, is an undertaking that in- 
volves no common amount of erudition. With 
all this, however, we have not much concern here, 
except that it may interest some of our readers 
to know that there is scarcely a district in Ger- 


many at present that has not its collection of | 
| Mahrchen—such is the intellectual activity of our 


neighbours in this direction, from which, sooner 


| or later, there will doubtless spring some valuable | 
| results. 


The fairy tale, however, as we said before, is 
something distinct from, though founded upon, 
It is, if small things may be 
compared to great, like the Greek dramas that 


were founded upon the Greek mythology, or the | 


romantic poems of the Italians founded upon the 


doubtless the better comparison of the two. 
we shall not any longer detain our readers from an 
account of the agreeable volume before us. It is 
intended as a companion work to Mr. Planché's 
translation of the Countess D’Aulnoy’s fairy 
tales, which we noticed with praise when published 
e time since. Mr. Planché, of all men living, 
is the best entitled to establish a property in 
these delightful tales, since he has himself made 
such admirable use of them in his numerous ex- 
travaganzas. Having well-nigh exhausted them 
in this capacity, he now does well to give them 
to us pures et simples in their present form. 

The fairly ta/e is exclusively French, and in its 
best form belongs to the best period of French 





| literature, namely, the age of the Grand Monarqui 


It did not quite die out, however, or become 
utterly despicable under his successor, as some of 
the tales in the present volume abundantly show. 
The writers upon whom Planché has now 
drawn are, first and foremost of fairy tale writers, 
Charles Perrault ; next, the Countess De Murat, 
Mademoiselle De La Foree, and Madame De 
Villeneuve; and next the Count De Caylus, 
Mademoiselle De Lubert, and Madame Le Prince |! 


MY 
ir. 


The latter is | 
But | 





De Beaumont. Of each of these writers Mr. 
Planché has given us a short biographical and 
critical notice in the appendix to his work, 
thereby adding much to its value. What we 
have to thank him for most, however, is the con- 
scientious fidelity with which he has presented to 
reader in their original form, fresh 
as they were poured forth from the brain of the 
writer, tales which we have all of us 
| met with, more or less corrupted, in our chiid- 
hood. Here, for instance, we have “ Biue Beard,” 
“The Sleeping Beauty,” “Puss in Boots,” 
“Cinderella,” “Riquet with the Tuft,” and 
“Little Thumbling,” all as they were originally 
written by Charles Perrault. And what me- 
mories do they not call up! Shall we confess it, 
that in reading them, albeit grey-haired, we felt 
young again? In truth, however, this would be 
only to agree with the great reformer, Martin 
Luther, when he said, “I would not for any 
quantity of gold part with the wonderful tales 
which I have retained from my earlier childhood, 
or have met with in my progress through life.” 
Of the tales in Mr. Planche’s volume some 
have now appeared for the first time at all in 
English, while others are now printed for the 
first time in their entirety. Of these latter is 
the story of “Beauty and the Beast,” and of all 
| in the volume commend us to this. It belongs 
| to the later period of the fairy tale, having been 
written by Madame de Villeneuve, of whom all 
| that is recorded, according to Mr. Planché, is 
that her name was Gabrielle Susanne Barbot, 
that she was “a daughter of a gentleman of 
Rochelle,” and widow of Monsieur De Gallon, 
Seigneur De Villeneuve, lieutenant-colonel of 
infantry, and died at Paris, in the house of Cre- 
billon, the tragic writer, Dec. 29th, 1755. 
“Such,” says Mr. Planché, “is the sum of the 
|information afforded us by editors and _bio- 
graphers concerning the author of one of the 
most popular fairy tales ever written.” He 
might have added that, when left a widow she 
was without the means of support, and having 
gone to Paris, there earned her bread by the 
labour of her pen. Her first essays at author- 
ship so pleased the elder Crébillon, whose duty it 
was, as censor, to read them, that he sought her 
out; and eventually such an intimacy sprang 
up between them that, as the “ Biographie Uni- 
| verselle ” has it, “ils convinrent de loger dans la 
| méme maison.” How she liked his cats al 
dogs, and his own strange ways, does not appear. 
Madame De Villeneuve was author of a collec- 
tion of tales which she entitled “Les contes 
marins, ou la jeune Américaine,” and it was In 
this collection that “La Belle et la Béte” first 
appeared. She also wrote “Les Belles Solitaires,” 
La Jardinitre de Vincennes,” “Le Beau-Frere 
supposé,” and “Le Juge prévenu,” all of which 
had some reputation in their day, but are now 
never heard of. Her story of “ Beauty and the 
Beast” deserves well to carry her down to pos- 
| terity, and Mr. Planché’s rendering of it wiil, 
we hope, make her name popular in England. 
| The old “ Beauty and the Beast,” which we have 
jall read, is but a miserable abridgment of 
| Madame De Villeneuve’s artfully constructed 
tale. This abridgment was made by Madame 
de Beaumont, and was especially intended for the 
use of children. It is almost too meagre, how- 
ever, even for them. ‘The story of the beast is 
but alluded to in a few words, and that of the 
real parents of Beauty altogether omitted.” The 
true and original tale shows the reason of the 
| prince’s enchantment, and the necessity there 
| was that Beauty, and no one else, should deliver 
him from it—she being herself of fairy lineage, 


the English 


those 


j}and not the daughter of the decayed mer- 
chant as supposed. Thus the story has a 
beginning, middle, and end, quite as much 
as far more pretentious works of art. Be 


sides which it introduces us 
confidentially into the fairy 

makes us acquainted with a great deal more than 
we ever knew before of the domestic and forei; 
policy of that powerful race. They are a singular 


kindly and 
councils, and 





people, to be sure, these fairies, though in many 
respects they closely poor mortals. 
Like ourselves, they have their loves and their 
hates, their virtues and their failings—nay, even 
their vices. All these are well illustrated in the 
tale before us ; the latter by the example of a 
fairy, who, though the natural guardian of a 
young prince, not content with the honour of 
watching over his interests, falls in love with him, 


11 
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and would insist upon marrying him, she herself 
being very old and “horribly ugly,” and upon 
being thwarted in her design, revenged herself by 
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him from a 


; SM 
1 the former by the example of a younger 


fairy, who, from pure benevolence, in order to} 


counteract some wicked spells that were brought 
to bear upon Beauty, actually became a serpent, 
the most terrible form of being into which a fairy 


san pass. It confers, however, upon those who 
pass through the ordeal of ita far greater amount 
‘power than they had before. ‘I became a 


serpent,” says this fairy, telling her own story, 
“and passed fortunately through the ordeal. I 


weet prince into a monster ; | 


vas then in a position to act openly in favour of | 


those who were persecuted by my malicious com- 
panions. If I cannot at all times entirely dissolve 
their fatal spells, I can at least counteract them 
by my skill and by my counsels.” 

We cannot afford to dwell longer upon this ex- 
juisite tale ; and all that remains for us further 
to remark is, that this collection of Fairy Tales 
illustrates, in a very agreeable manner, the age of 


r¥Xr 
av. 


Louis 2 


customs, balls, operas, coachmen and carriages, 


The dresses and fétes, manners and | 


lacqueys, perfumes, porcelain and periwigs—all | 


e 


are redolent of that age of magnificence and 
trifling, of splendour, tinsel, and folly. All these, 
unconsciously to the author, impress themselves 
upon his pages as he writes: whence we derive 
this benefit—that we not only read a charming 
tale, but are instructed as to the manners of an 
important epoch in history. These form, as it 


power was within him, apart from his own mind, and | 


making use of his hand. 
ferent to 
writing was unknown to him till he read it with 
curiosity as it was being written. On frequent occa- 
sions whilst on this visit, his hand was similarly 
moved in writing ; and afterwards he went to stay with 
some other friends in Buckinghamshire, with whom 
he did not make a trial of this new power; but on his 
return home, after some weeks’ absence, we for about 


The handwriting was dif- 


his own, and the subject-matter of the | 


two months watched with deep emotion the move- | 


ment of his hand in writing and drawing; for some- 
times, when he wished to write, his hand moved in 
drawing small flowers, such as exist not here. 

Mr. Wilkinson says that he watched the pro- 
cess very closely, and that the motion was per- 


| necessary. 


fectly independent of the boy’s will; that, while | 
| drawing, his hand would be suddenly impelled to 


move in another direction, and to write. The 
strangest part of it is, that the words so written 
have a meaning, and Mr. Wilkinson has given 
a great number of these communications. 


I have not mentioned the nature or subject-matter 
of the words thus written; nor is it in this place 
necessary to do so, further than this, that they pur- 
ported to be chiefly communications from his brother, 
our dear departed child, and were all of a religious 
character, speaking of his own happy state, and of 
the means by which similar happiness is alone to be 





The New American Cyclopedia; a Popular Dic- 
tionary of General Knowledge. Kdited by 
Grorce Riptey and CwHartes A. Dana. 


Vol.I. (A—Araguay.) New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Co. London: Triibner and Co, 
1858. 


THE never-ceasing progress of human know- 
ledge, the constant accretion of facts, and the 
exhaustless fund of discovery which daily adds 
something to each branch of science, naturally 
render old cyclopedias imperfect and new ones 
Hence it is that, since D’Alembert’s 
great work, the compilations of this kind which 
have been offered to the reading public have 
sufliced to fill a very extensive library; and hence 
it is that in spite of the unavoidable bulk and 
expense of such works, they have been almost 
invariably successful as bookselling adventures 

The New American Cyclopedia, of which the 
first volume is before us, may be safely recom- 


| mended to those who are in want of a new cyclo- 


| attained, by those who remained here to fight out the | 
longer battle of life. The effect of these writings upon | 


were, the framework of the picture; or, to take | 
another illustration, like the illuminations in the | 


books of the middle ages, they represent at one 
and the same time both 
world and the internal one of his imagination. 


Pay irit Drawings : a Personal Narrative. 3V 
W. M. Wirxinson. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 


In reviewing the strange volume by Mrs. Crosland, 


to the same cause which produced the witch 
mania—an epidemic disease of the 


which, as in delirium and some forms of insanity, 





the author’s external | 


us was a deep thankfulness, and a happy calm as to 
the state of our dear boy ; and whatever may be their 
origin, we have derived the greatest comfort from 
them, and the assistance not so much of faith, as of 
the certainty of knowledge of his happiness in the 


! great spirit-world. 


| 
we attributed the illusions of the spirit-rappers | 


| and the pencilling of words. 
brain—in | 


the ideas produced in the mind are more vivid | 


than those produced by the impressions of exter- 
nal objects, and are consequently accepted by 
the patient as realities. In perfect good faith he 
says he sees, because he has in his mind the same 
impression as if he had seen. The phenomenon 
itself is not rare; it has occurred to most of us 
at some time in our lives to have mistaken the 
unreal for the real—in fever more especially. 
3ut reason has come to our aid, and satisfied us 
that the vision was only a phantasy. 
witch-finding and spirit-rapping manias, the pecu- 
liarity is that the diseased state of the brain is 
communicated from one to another by a species 
of sympathy. A whole party of the diseased 
y see and hear the same things at 








same time; the proof of their unreality is, 
that a person in sound health—that is, a person 
not tainted by previous communication with those 


infected—does not see what they pretend to see and 
believe they see. The patients reconcile this by 
the old fallacy, that the gift of spirit-secing is 
enjoyed only the believing: the spirits will 
not hold intercourse with the sceptic. This, 
however, put into plain English, means that no 
person can see what they do unless he is as mad 
is themselves. : 

Therefore we do not believe them to be impos- 
tors, as it is the fashion tocall them. They firmly 
believe what they say, and think they have seen 
and heard all that they assert. Although it is 
certainly more difficult to be reconciled with our 
theory than any other case recorded, still we 


think that the facts reported in this very curious 
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and int 
manner, having first made allowance for some 
unconscious exaggerations into which the write: 
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would be sure to fall. 

The story is thus told: 

in August t a heavy and sudden afiliction cam: 
I s, in tl removal lear boy—our second 
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hof ’ ne} ; i ; ‘ 
befor i pencil in his hand, with which he |} 
was al to draw some child’s pi hen 
dually he found his hand fillir 1 some feeling 
bi fore unknown to him, and then it began to move 
involuntarily upon the pape nd to form letters 





words, i d sentences, 


rds, : The feeling he described as of 
a pleasing kind, entirely new to him, and as if some 


In the | 


| in never-c 


|} my hand moved 


| what is not mine. 
| ness is not min 


resting volume may be explained in like | 


| wife 
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Another remarkable fact was the unconscious 
guiding of the hand in music. But here again 
the explanation offers itself. Mrs. Wilkinson 
formed the ideas in her own mind, and imagina- 
tion, taking the guidance of all her faculties, 
guided her hand alike in the utterance of music 
What she verily 
believed to be the inspiration of a spirit without, 
was, in fact, the impulse of her own mind. It is, 
however, a curious psychological study, and 
should haye more attention from mental physio- 
logists than it has yet received. 


Having heard that as well the hands might be | 


moved in playing music as in drawing, one evening 
my wife sat down to the instrument, and, placing her 
hands upon the keys, they immediately moved in 
improvising music—a power before unknown to her, 
asto most. The only condition again was to let the 
hands go free in faith, without the influence of the 
fear that destroys all power—the fear to fail. ‘* On- 
ward and npward” must the spirit fly, or “down- 
ward and backward” it will fall. Ever since this 
evening the power comes at will: and though I know 
little of music, 1 am told that what is given is good, 
and that it is a pity it should be lost ; and so it would 
be, if it were not always there at will, in its ever 
melodious strains, fresh from the springs of harmony 
asing flow; no fatigue, however long she 
plays, for there is no effort of the mind, and its beauty 
is for her as well as others, in its enchanting newness. 
One day whilst she was thus plaving and I was sitting 
listening to the music, she asked if she was spiritually 
rboy. I got a piece of paper, and 
in the words which follow. I could 
not omit telling of these phenomena without secreting 
If they are strange, the strange 
», but must be accounted for, as all 
rye or new facts—by calm in juiry, or, better still, 
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heartfelt love and childlike reception. 
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music is playing. It is a 
praise to God for His mecy and His enduring, 
love and care. Joy comes from him and from 
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our dear boy is instructed in Divine truths by his 
} guardian angel, and that he, in his turn, was employed 
in instructing, or to himself appeared to instruct, 


other little t 


s not so far advanced as himself, 
We repeat, that we do not question the veracity 
| of Mr. Wilkinson, but admitting all that he has 


' | stated to be true, it is perfectly consistent with, 
| and explainable by, the assumption that the ideas 


and impressions supposed by him to come from 
without were self-produced in the minds of his 
and who were unable to distinguish 


son, 


pedia, and who desire to possess one which com- 
bines all the latest addition to knowledge with 
moderation as to size and price. Considerably 
larger than “ Knight’s Cyclopedia,” it will 
doubtless be very much less in size than the 
“ Britannica.” It is well printed in double 
columns, upon excellent paper—an advantage 
which American books do not always possess— 
and the first instalment forms a very handsome 
volume of 752 pages, royal octavo. 

With respect to the compilation of this work, 
the editors admit that former Cyclopedias and 
Conversations, Lexicons in English, French, and 
German have been used, also recent biographies, 
histories, books of travel and scientific treatises ; 
they acknowledge also a special obligation to the 
“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” lately published 
by Didot; to “ Knight’s English Cyclopedia,” and 
to “ Pierer’s Universal Lexikon.” It is also 
stated in the preface that “the various articles 
in the work have been intrusted, as far as pos- 
sible, to writers whose studies, position, opinion, 
and tastes were a guarantee of their thorough 
information.” A pleasant feature in the work is, 
that the articles imparting what may be termed 
the heavier sort of information are interspersed 
with light and amusing little essays upon men 
and manners. It is impossible to peruse without 
a smile the following passages, which form part 
of the article upon “ Actors and Actresses:” 


Actors and actresses, as the records of the stage 
attest, are proverbially long-lived and free from bodily 
infirmity. Performances are seldom changed from 
sickness of the performers. In many theatres a season 
has passed without a single alteration, even of a part, 
from illness. This healthiness is doubtless owing to 
their necessarily active life, and regular exercise, not 
only of the limbs, but also of the internal organs of 
the throat and lungs, thereby fortifying the weakest 
portion of the human system. When not addicted to 
intemperance, to which the exciting character of the 
life inclines too many of the male portion of the pro- 
fession, many actors have reached the very longest 
period of the duration of human life. Of all classes 
they are the freest from crime. This is owing mainly 
to the constant occupation of mind, time, and body in 
their pursuit, but it may in some degree also be attri- 
butable to their softness of feeling and sympathy of 
character. They are charitable almost to recklessness. 
An inordinate vanity, and irregularity in money mat- 


| ters are among the vices of the profession; but that 


which, though it may have originally arisen out of 
their social excommunication, principally tends to 
continue and delay the removal of the ban, is thei: 
looseness on the subject of marriage. 

The editors have evidently taken great pains 
in keeping au courant with the latest additions to 
knowledge. ‘The article “ Africa,” for instance, 


1 , contains a sufficient reference to Dr. Livingstone’s 


explorations and discoveries. 

it is, of course, impossible that such a work as 
this should be perfect, and as this is only the first 
of a series, consisting probably of some fifteen 
volumes, it may perhaps be advantageous to th¢ 
editors if we point out a few of the defects which 
strike us most forcibly. In the first place, as 
nearest to ourselves, we cannot help wishing that 
greater pains had been taken to attain accuracy 
in matters connected with this country. Th 
English journalist will here learn with some sur- 
prise, from the article “ Advertisement,” that th« 
Times enjoys a daily circulation of 70,000 copies. 
Still more astonished will the Englishman be to 
hear that Prince Albert does not interfere with 
politics, and that he is a liberal patron of the 
fine arts. 

In articles which relate in any way to the 
achievements of British arms, we are sorry to 


between their own imaginations and external | perceive the traces of a tendency towards detrac- 


objects. 


\ tion scarcely worthy of such a work. In the 
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f 4} 1 . 
en of the Dattie oi 


lieve that the 


description giv the Alma 
reader is led to be 
their position at considerable disadvantage; and, 
although it is admitted that “the English fought 
decidedly better than any other troops in the 
battle,” it is added, by way of qualification, that 
they 
manceuv 








ring, deploying, forming columns, and de- 
ploying again, unnecessarily, 
fire, by which both 
Cases of this kind are 
certainly 





however, very rare, and 











New American Cyclopa dia as a sterling addi- 

an to this class of literature. 

Oi. ptivity of Two Russian Princesses in the Cz a- 
sus; melu ling a Seven Months’ Residence in 


Seraglio. Communicated by them- 
nd translated from the Original Rus- 

sian by H. Sornertanp Epwarps. L 

Smith, Elder and Co. 
ALTHOUGH we naturally look with some suspicion 
upon any account of the tribes which inhabit the 
southern portion of the Caucasus that proceeds 
from 2 Russian souree—considering the inter- 
minable war which has been waged there for 
nearly a century—it must be admitted that this 
narrative of the adventures of two princesses 
during their captivity among these tribes excites 
great interest and is entitled to respect. It may 
be, that in our own well-founded jealousy of that 
dangerous policy which sways the autocratic 
government of Russia—a policy which threatens 
nothing the utter destruction of liberty 


Shamil’s 
sos} » 9 
selves, a 


ndon: 














less than 


in Europe—we have been led into the extreme of 


giving to the enemies of 
which is not their due. 
usual to consider the Circassians 
appellation we include 


that power a character 


(and in this 


as a brave and chivalrous people; 
of war, being ina manner born to it, yet noble in 
their instincts, and carrying on the hereditary | 
feud with all the courage and nobility of a po- 
lished and loyal race. Some suspicion that 
was not quite true might possibly have crossed 


laturally fond 





the minds of those who remembered that the | 


Circassians bring up their daughters for what is 
nothing better than a prostitution to the Turks; 
and it may have occurred to those who have re- 
flected upon that fact, that true nobility of nature 
is altogether repugnant to such a degrading and 
disgusting practice, so repulsive to the best feel- 
ings which lie in the substratum of even savage 
natures. It is incontestible, nevertheless, that 


hitherto the great mass of * people have been in the | 


habit of regarding the Circassians as heroes, and 
Shamil as a cavalier sans peur et sans reproe he. 


The Kussian princesse s, by name the Princess | 


Nina Baratoff and th eP rincessC ee vy, who 
spent eight months of captivity in the Caucasus, 
including a residence of seven months in et amil’s 


own seraglio, give a very different account of 
the mattter. These ladies were residing at 


Tse mnondahl, the be 


autiful estate of Prince David 
Chavchavdzey in Kahetia, a province of Georgia, 
when they were attacked by a band of Chechnians 
and Lesghians on the 8rd of July 1854. The 
prince and his retainers were absent at the time, 
fighting the enemy in another part of the country, 
and all that the band found ti > Opp ose them was 
a bevy of unprotected females. These they 
carried off capt ive without more ado. 
them l French governess, one 
Drancey, who had only just arrived from Paris, 
and who co mplains that during the attack she 
“felt herself in the arms of a roan with a bare 
shaven head, a red face, and an indescribable 
odour:” this robber she very properly terms c 
monstre, for he left her nothing but her “chemise. 
her stays, and her Parisian boots.” The ladi 
were carried off in a very rough way behind 
on horseback, and the courtesies of ci 
life do not appear to have been observed 
luring the jou ‘avalier who tool 


thar t + lf, 
charge of 1 offered her a handful 


Among 
Madame 





sa 
a 








men 


vilised 











Madame Drancey 
of raw tag which he took from his pocket, but 
she declined to partake of such primitive refresh- 
ment, ‘Their arms were bound with ropes, and 
when the Princess Nina Baratoff fell from her 


iorse into the river, “ she was pulled out by the 








rope which held her elbows together.” ‘These 

er on . . . . - 

luustrious ! n ti matter of wardrobe 
t a bit bett 1 Mad Drancey Th 








Princess Ch: y insisted u 
order that she might carry her child, and when 


she could not keep pace with the 
1 * . . 
they used a little persuasion in 


“blows from their whips.” In 


mountaine¢ rs, 
the shape of 
reading these 


the 


Russians defended 


did so “in their habitual clumsy way of 


under the enemy’s 
‘time and lives were lost.” 


do not socal us from welcoming the 


It has hitherto been | 


the Kirghis and all the | J 
other warlike tribes of the Southern Caucasus) | 


this | 


shameful deta 
memory 


is impossible to prevent the 
recurring to what have heard a1 
treatment of Polish ladies by Russ 
the long and terrible w: 
Siberia. Poor Madame 
her mistress, and resen 


iwom 








soldiers during inte 





ted the insult with all the 





-_ 
i rencl 








the pride and ali the anger of the alrez 

turned towards her i 

but unf itely 
lt 





} 
mene 


express ed, in fereitte 





telligible languag the indignation and cont 
which she felt for his content 


nt 


We pass over all the details of the journey i 





j the interior of the Caucasus. Suf 

the samples of Caucasian chiv 

given are nothing more I 

he rest. Qn the 30th of July the party 
argi- Vedenno, where Shamil lives. 

give avery 


that 


serv = 





he mode of life adopted by 

| chieftain. He is described as 
ye, and the portrait 

is decidedly in his favour. 

beauty Is 

1 in the ¢ 

the hero of the Caucasus must 


being tall an 


hands¢ 
volume 
his 
rule laid dow: 
for 











. . . | woods and fields. > § tsmal st be a 
erable abatement. Upon his first interview | “— e id fields. A true sportsman be agecania ta pe 
4) 4] 17 41 | lover of nature and a keen observer of her, ow if 
with the princesses he very plaintly told them | , - 
hate : se ee he but faithfully relate what he sees, without 
that if they attempted to deceive him, or to} s . 
, ie ake 1. | exaggeration or attempt at effect, he is sure to 
carry on any correspondence with their friends } ~)"°* , 1 « a , 
oa tetieaiy. tel id: toonk theme , ; | Please, whatever the differences in the mere form 
"andes ly, > woul reé hem as he had | *, . ° 1 
} I 4 pa some Russian officers. and would | % ©=Pressten- In his loose, rambling, but lively 
ately treated some sslal icers, an oul maior ; t Saga, 
i~ : a . is of “Th De we rages nile os | manner, Lord William Lennox discourses in this 
cl elr neads OH, e esses © very | a 
oo : a I : : ‘the a Hare,” of 


| full particulars as to the personal appearance, 
manners, and dispositic ns of Shamil’s three wives, 
tte, Aminette, and Shouanette. 2 
was a Tartar, and bel raved as suc 
These wives seem to have spent a great deal « f 





Laide 


the chief wife, 


| residence in Shamil’s seraglio, and the constant 
| recurrence of little quarrels about little matters 
| proves that feminine nature in the Caucasus does 
| not p1 resent any marked departure from the ordi- 
nary laws of nature. Zaidette, it must be con- 
fined belonged rather to the strong-minded 
order, for upon one occasion, when the Russian 
| ladies had a gleam of hope that they would be 
| rescued, this gentle Tartar observed—‘ Don’t 
flatter yourse ne with the hope that the Russians 
will come here and release you, for the first thing 
| we should do would be to cutall your throats.” The 
| ladies were o ee ted to correspond with their 
friends upon the subject ofransom. This ransom, 
| indeed, seems to have been the chief point in 
the view of their captors, and it was long before 
latives of the 
with. At 


the rel 
»S comme possibly comply 


terms could be made such as 


captive ladic 





1, after much neg tiation, Shamil agreed to 
40.000 eae ae r less than 6,700/. 
—and the liberation of his own son, then 

hands of the Russians, and this was con- 


1 the ladies 
( f ver 


lin the month of March 1855, ant 
were finally liberated after eight months 
captivity. Asf 
; _ part of 





the world seem to have 










rience i 
it er for no sooner was she free 

for her beloved Paris, 
intends s to publi: 

‘ 1er adventures Lis ‘work is to bear 

t] singular title ‘Huit Mois d 

Captivi Schamy lic ° and, j idgi g by 

the few specimens of the lady’s style which are 


through the volume 
be by no means 
editor of the princesses’ own 


however, that “probably that work will 


betore us, i 
uninteresting. ‘The 


story 




















with great suecess in Europe; but, to our great 
regret, it is still more probable that it will cir 
late fresh errors respecting Russia in g 
ind the Ca n particular.” Why the ! 
‘ dit say this w not di 
u ind ulame¢ 
cey than h it af 
adventures 1 it, we 
not be very ccoun 
little unfiattering to the Caucasus even 
‘Holy Russia 

It would be unjust to close our notice of this 
very interesting volume without a word of com- 
pliment to Mr. Sutherland I 3 for the \ 
admirable manner in he has performed the 
irduous and usually thankless offi unsilator 
‘he public and even the publishers, are too apt 
to forget that the work of a trans! is no 











merely mechanical; that it is something more 
than giving t mere dictio nary equival nts of 


the original words; and that it necessitates, not 


' only a thorough and scholarly knowledge of the! Holthouse (C hurel hill). —A popular essay by a 











“eta A was W hipt like 
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e it to ob- 





than fair speci- 


interesting account of 


this celebrated 


prefixé d to the 
If, however, 
to be estimated according to the 
id proverb, our admiration 


he is rather slovenly in composition, preferring 
the readiest word to the best, and not alw — 

1 | careful to see that his sentences are complete 
But this, which would be renowned in a pro- 

| fessional author, will be rea lily pardoned in one 


suffer con- 


their time with the Russian ladies during their 


yr Madame Drancey, her expe- 
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, but also a capacit 
into style, and to write the lang 
ion freely and gracefully. We 
re taken occasion to compliment Mr. Ed 
n his undoubted possession of 

en he gave to English readers his 
t f M. de Lomenie 
id we now cordially repeat it, 


ges of his no less capital versior 
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two Russian Princesses. 





E Sports and Pastimes. By 
RD WILLI ,ENNOX. London: Newby. 
llection of miscellaneous essays on Sports 


-astimes, many of them, w » believe, re- 
d from the magazines to which they were 
originally contributed. Lord W illiam ] 
has a better mastery of his gun tl hi 











1an OF 





| whose proper business is sporting, and who enters 
literature for the purpose of imparting to the 
lic some of the experiences of bis life in the 





volume of Adventures of 
“ the ” “Yachting,” “ English 
Sports and their Reminiscences,” *‘ Sea Fishing,’ 
and “Chaunting for the Million;”’ all of which 
we commend to the lovers of field sports and to 
all who like to read about them and so to enj 


Shooting Season, 





' 

} them in imagination. 

| 

x a 

| The American Almanac and Repository oj l Se] Ud 

| Knowledge for the Year 1858. Boston: Crosby 
and Nichols. London: Triibner and Co.; 


Sampson Low and Co. 
Aw excellent almanac, compiled with care, and 
containing a vast amount of special information. 
Besides the fullest account of the calendar 
celestial phenomena for the year 1858, including 
| divisions of phenomena not usually treated of in 
popular almanacs, there is the fullest possible in- 


) 
and 


| formation respecting the political and official con- 
| dition of the United States ; the personnel of its 
vernment, army, navy, judiciary, &c.; an ac- 


count of the revenue and expenditure, tariff ot 
duties, an infinity of matters which we 
cannot is, indeed, a most 


besides 
even enumerate. It 





| creditable work, and one which will be of the 
| greatest service to all who have anything to do 
| . . 

| with America. 

' 


nual Biograph yf 1857. Contain- 
Selected Memoirs Celebrated 
Characters who have died durin Year 1856. 
By Epwarp Wanromn, M. £ 
Robert Hardwick 

3 upon Mr. W alford tl 
well-known 


Hardwicke’s An 


ing Original and 


at the mantle of Mr. 
* Times ] 
aed he seems likely to 
decessor. The notices are carefully 
inctly yet elegantly expressed 


to every library 


biographer,” has 











lis pre 
lis | 
( ompiled 1 and suct 
These little volumes are welcome 
of reference. 








Mr. Bohn 

2 » 4 a YY 
which promises to be of vei 
the Bibliographers’ . 
s. slnhahotical 
in alphabetic 
curious and useful heal ks, 
Gr it Britain and 


Ing, With 


has issued the first part of a work 
y great value. It is 





( / aqtushk 


arrangement 





relating to 
Inve ntion oO 


ritic val n noti 





» public interest attracted 
the recent marriage 
by Mrs. Mattl 











The Royal Princesses of England from the Rei j 
feorge the Fu Routledge), giving a rt and 
eatly written memoir of each of those per 
S res. The listisa gratifying one on the \ whole. 

majority were happy in their lives and 





connections. 
On Squinting, Paralytic A ffections of the Eye, and 
' 
certain Forms of Imp aire { vist B »y Carsten 
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distinguished surgeon on one of the most frequent 
and unpleasing deformities. It is a defect, how- 
ever, only to be cured by medical assistance, and 
therefore this volume will not much aid the 


sufferer, beyond showing him what is the process | designed to rouse us to more zealous exertion 


of cure. But to the practitioner it will doubtless 


| fect; “* The Social Epidemic,” a 


of disease, which at present is extremely imper- | Titan for this month has some excellent articles; 
calm review of | of which we may specify one on “French Ro- 


the difficulties of dealing with the sin of great | mance,” and another on the “ Characteristics of 


cities; “Metropolitan Hygiene in the Past, 


for the future; some “Notes on Hydrophobia; 


” | National Proverbs.” Under the heading “ An 

| unrecognised Crimean Foe,” there is a learned 

”| and highly interesting account of an insect, a 
| 


be instructive, for it minutely describes the dis- | reports of the progress of epidemics throughout | species of ymenoptera, which eat its way into 
| the country, collected for this journal; and the | the leaden bullets of the troops in the Crimea. 


ease and the remedies. 

Who’s Who in 1858 (London: Bailey, Brothers) 
is compiled with as much care, and contains the 
same description of matter as its predecessors. 


It is welcome upon every desk, whether it be in | 


office or study. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Bentley's Miscellany is always great upon topics 


| Transactions of the Epidemiological Society. 


| have to do with that, we cannot imagine. 


| Parts V. and VI. of the Comprehensive History | 


| of England continue this excellent work, which 


It is curious that the devastations of this insect, 


The Ledies’ Companion presents to its fair | endowed with such a peculiar appetite, were not 
| friends a picture of the fashions, and another of a | discovered until after the allied armies had left 
dog chasing a pheasant—though what the ladies | the Crimea. 


| Blackwood is eagerly looked for as “ the first” 
approaches; Bulwer’s “ What will he do with 
,, it?” having now become intensely interesting. 


adopting the design of “'The Pictorial History,” | Like “ My Novel,” his design has grown as the 


is even a still more perfect picture of the rise and 
We have arrived 


progress of the English people. 


story has proceeded, and we are already intro- 
| duced to a wide circle of new acquaintances. 


connected with the stage; accordingly, we have | now at the year 1399. It is profusely illustrated | Compared with this attraction the other papers 


in this number an excellent memoir of Rachel. 
Mr. Tremenheere has treated of the topic of the 
day in an article entitled “How is India to be 
governed?” “Byways of History” introduces us 
to protesters who were never Protestant. Mr. 
Costello continues his new and ver novel, 
“ Faint Heart never won Fair Lady.” 

The Sanitary Review for January is a journal 
devoted to the public health. It is edited by 
Dr. Richardson, and numbers in its ranks of con- 
tributors many famous names. T] 
treated of here, are some hints for registration 











THE CRITIC ABROAD. 

MM. Victor pe LAPRANDE and Jures SanpEAu 

have just been elected to fill the fauteuils ia the | 
French Academy, left vacant by the deaths of | 
Alfred de Musset and Charles Brifaut. Of the | 
latter the English public know but little. He | 
was known to his countrymen as a moralist and | 
as a philosopher; but to very few of these was it 

known that in his retirement he cultivated the | 
muses and wrote excellent stories. In his testa- 
ment he has charged his friends, MM. Bignan and 
Rives, to collect and publish his numerous | 
manuscripts. These works will form three | 
volumes of prose, under the collective title of | 
Passe-temps d'un Reclus, and three volumes of | 
verse. From the prose works we make a few 
extracts, to make Brifaut better known: 


Lately I wrote to a friend: Would you know my | 
Confiteor ? Here it is. I was born with a character as 
singular as happy, thanking God always for the 
benefits He sent me as for the ills that He did not 
allow to weigh heavy upon me; ordering myself 
in all things, even to the mistakes which 
have made me laugh; regarding as a natural thing 
every situation of my life, which destroyed either my | 
hopes of glory or my illusions of happiness; always | 


resigned to the numerous roundabouts of the long | 
drama in which I played so many contrary parts; | 
growing old in the midst of more pleasant dreams or | 
less agreeable awakenings, without ever being asto- | 
nished or complaining. In short, poor plaything, 
like many others worth more than myself, of events, | 
of fortune, and of myself, I have arrived at believing | 
nothing more, fearing nothing more, hoping no more | 
for the least favours from above or from beneath ; 
living from day 'to day praising God for all things, | 
like my friend Garo—the good Garo—who gave me 
his philosophy, and whom | thank, also, for having | 
given me the antidote, without which I might have 
been, perhaps, the most disagreeable of men, in place 
of the most accommodating. This confession is not | 
new, but | like to repeat it, to prove to myself that, 
in an age distinguished by its perpetual motion, I am 
invariable. 
He observes: 
There are people who raise strange questions. 
This, for example: ‘Where was God before the 
creation?” And thus others: “In begetting his 
Son did the Eternal engender himself?” And finally 
thus others: ‘Could Jesus Christ assume the femi- | 
nine sex?” It was thus that our ancestors exercised 
their wits. They proposed and resolved nothing; 
nothing more sensible. I would have defied them 
besides to seize the thread of the labyrinth where 
they strayed to amuse themselves. As to us, thanks 
to Heaven, we have a reply to everything. It would 
be a fine thing to find our age modest. A great 


astronomer, occupied with explaining to us the system 





| so accustomed to dig into the gold 


by engravings. 


The third number of Messrs. Chambers’s 


| are comparatively heavy. The best is a very 
clever and ingenious article, “People I have 


Chronicle of the Revolt in India is an illustrated | never met,” among whom the writer numbers 


history of that great event. 


“The Author of a really bad Book;” “ An ugly 


The second number of the Gordian Knot, by | Baby;” “The Man who knows his Place;” “The 


| Shirley Brooks, promises well. 
are very good. 


The People’s Review is a new claimant for popu- { his visit to i 0as 
It con- | of Africa;’ “The Condition of Women” is 


larity; but we can find in it no novelty. 


The illustrations | Man who wishes to hear the Truth;” and so forth. 


| Captain Burton has sent a valuable narrative of 
“Zanzebar, on the East Coast 


tains nothing that may not be found in other! treated very sensibly; and the history of “ the 


to fill? 


God; solemn proclamation, which he introduces into 
the line,— 
“Si Dieu n’existait pas, il fuudrait l’inventer.” 


Robespierre, who saw in God a governable machine, 


decided one fine day, without defining his attributes, | 


to promulgate the Supreme Being. 


Brifaut is supremely caustic and ironical with | D 
| the free-thinkers; but many among us might con- | belong to you, you must admit in your turn. You 


sider his language as bordering upon the irre- 
verent, though nothing is farther from his 
intention. At another place he writes: 

Who does not recollect the happy mot of Gondy, 
when one of the frondeurs threatened him with raised 
arm with the dagger from which he could not have 
escaped? Ah, wretch! if thy father were to see thee! 
well, this exclamation, powerful as it is, how can it 
be compared with that other: God sees thee! If 


! one could but calculate the number of crimes which 


the earth has been spared by this single thought. 
We admire the touching action of St. Theresa, ho!d- 
ing with one hand a vase filled with water to ex- 
tinguish hell, and with the other a lighted brand to 
burn Paradise, in order, said she, that man might 


| not have as a motive for his conduct either the hope 


of reward or of eternal punishment, and that God 


| ought to be loved for himself. Ah! if there walked 
| upon earth beings like unto Theresa, how we should 


applaud this tender sally of a woman almost equal to 
the angels! Unfortunately our species is far from 
approaching a model so admirable. It wants a bridle 


| to hold it in, as much as it wants pushing along. I 


miscreants do evil I can conceive it: they do not 
believe in the evil—they are consistent. But what 
shall I say of those who have faith without works ? 
The fools! Time! is for them, and they are content 
with it. But eternity, is that nothing ? 


Lamartine, who has been lately accused by the | 


immaculate L. Veuillot, of the redoubtable 
Univers, for the high crime and misdemeanor of 
keeping a “verse shop,” as if a poet could not be 
his own bookseller, is apostrophised by the 
defunct academician :— 

Ah! Monsieur de Lamartine, what have you done ? 


What! You, the great poet, so rich in in 
] 


agination, 
n mines of your 
genius—you steal subjects of romance! You have 
been caught in the fact. Where, then, is your con- 
science? Does it become you to despoil the amicable 
Count de Forbin of his small literary property ? Give 


him back—give him back the happy subject of his | 


Graziella which belongs to him, and which he has 
worked out so well! His Charles Barimore, is he not 
the model of A/phonse de Lamartine? Your Graziella, 
is she not standing in the shoes of the Vivieda of the 
Count, painter and poet? The scene, is it not his 
Was she nota Neapolitan as your heroine is? 
daughter of a fisherman like your heroine? sick of 





scene ¢ 





subjects | reviews. What special place, then, does it propose | Poorbeah Mutiny,” by an eye-witness, is con 


tinued. 


| not your gains, but those of another; the fruits of bis 
| toils and labours, as they said in the good old times. It 
| is permitted, I know, to imitate, to translate, the public 


| always made aware of the same. But to take to 
| one’s self a patent, when he has only copied, is the 
;} sum of your culpability. I admit that the brilliant 
| colours of your picture are due to yourself; but the 
canvass, the figures, the dramatic attitudes, don’t 


| have enlarged, embellished, perfected, but you have 
| created nothing for yourself, Monsieur de Lamartine. 
| I cannot absolve you from your sin, even though we 
| owe to this sin a chef-d’euvre, if not of invention, 

at least of poetry. Pity only it is that, yielding to the 
| scruples of timorous casuists, you have suppressed 
in your work the most pathetic scenes. What led 
you to suppress the admirable effects of your plot? 


| The enraged man let his arm instantly fall. Ah, | ‘Phe fall, the regrets, the remorse, the despair of your 


| heroine, what progressive beauties! What subject 
| for tears! Never have I seen the power of your 
genius attain such grandenr! Ifthe dénotiment injures 
| your reputation as a man of gallantry, how it adds 
to your glory asa poet! Monsieur de Lamartine, in 
| the name of art, gives us back, give us back your 
| first version, and let the puritans grumble ; you have 
the certainty of being absolved by our tears. Would 
to Heaven that you had only consecrated your divine 
| talent to create only Elvires and Graziellas! What 
| has your muse gained? a little toomuch perhaps of a 
courtisan, by charging herself with the “ getting up 
| of our most famous revolutionary characters whose 
| statues you might have left concealed, to attend the 
| hommages of the amateurs who grope in the common 
| sewers of history? Worthy heir of Orpheus, why 
| do you not respect the chastity of your lyre? Why 
| do you not follow the example of your master? 


| Orpheus tamed tigers; but he did not sing to them. 


| If the reader is not already tired with M. 
| Brifaut, we commend to his attention a final 
extract: 

In one of his moments of confidence, where Lamar- 
tine set forth all the seductions of his mind, he said 
to me, ‘* Would you know my political oracles ? They 
are Machiavelli, Bacon, Mirabeau.” ‘ And mine,” ! 
replied, “are L’Hopital,énelon, Malesherbes.” Males- 
herbes! I love to return to the name of this respect- 
able magistrate. What an affecting page the son of 
Lamoignon occupies in history! Who can separate 
this figure of a pious subject from that of the unfor- 
tunate Louis XVJ.? Who does not see the august 
captive, despoiled in his last moments of the attributes 
of grandeur, ceasing to be king, to remain a man 
opening his heart entirely to the friend devoted to 
defend him! Who does not see him pressing the 
hands of bis former minister, and according to him- 

| self the finest of testimonies: J have never ceased to 
watch over the we ljare of my peo de! This cry of con- 
science, without stain, will live through eternal ages. 
Tt silences, with incomparable authority, the calumnies 
of assassins ; it protests against them in favour of the 





of the universe, assured us that in his vast plan he | love and r¢ ady to die like your heroine? Ah, Mon- | yjctim whose blood covers and withers them for ever. 


could pass away from God. Lalande went farther; 
the daring of his atheism has made him famous; he 
is a glory like another. Voltaire, accustomed to deny 


all, acknowledged nevertheless the existence of a | 


sieur de Lamartine, you are a sublime plagiarist, bu 
I t 7 bl plas t, but 
still a plagiarist, and this cut disfigures you. You 


| may say with Moliére, “I pick up my gains where I 


find them!” No, Monsieur de Lamartine, these are 





The volumes of M. Brifant, if not brilliant, will 
be found suggestive. He thought in his seclu- 
sion, and has recorded his thoughts without 
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passion, without prejudice, if not always in a| stances of their publication is a better incentive | 


manner attractive. 

Dr. Comboulin, Professor of Rhetoric at Mont- 
pellier, publishes an excellent essay—Lssai sur 
histoire de la littérature catalane. He occupies 
himself with a language spoken in Catalonia, 
Aragon, the Kingdom of Valencia, the Balearic 


Islands—with a language which must not be con- | 


| 


founded with the Provengale, although related to | 
it. M. Comboulin passes over his subject rapidly, | 


but with sufficient interest. 


not be forgotten that this episode is inseparable 
from the formation of nationalities and of modern 
literatures. 

M. de Cassagnac and his friends have appointed 
themselves the great reformers of the age. We 
must think as they think, write as they write, 
read astheyread. Everything is wrong. Public 
education is wrong; the theatre is wrong; the 
press is wrong. We live in evil times, think 
and act in evil times; and we must all act 
and think with this new apostle of order. 
He would close the mouths of every one; or, 
opening their mouths, he would compel all to 


swallow his boluses for their political and moral | 


well-being. Gag the press! It has long beena 


scare-crow word; but really it seems as if it were | 
We must not joke, 
we must not have a good laugh, except at the | 


to be made proper earnest. 


will of the censor. We must not write poems, 


or paint pictures, except according to the recipe | 


of this Cato-major. We have all gone away 
backwards according to this authority. There 
is no soundness in us. It is true enough, “ and 


pity tis tis true,” that in modern French litera- | 


ture there is much that is false and evil and 
stupid, but, as a counterpoise, there is much that 
is good, solid, and who!esume. Bad books—books 


embodying bad morals, we mean—have small | 


chance in the market. Such writers as Michelet 
can always counteract the influences of the bad 
writers of bad feuilleions. Yet we must agree 
with M. de Cassagnac in his censures on the 
use of classical writers in our schools, to some 
extent. It is just possible to learn Greek and 
Latin in our schools, without at the same time 
becoming acquainted with filth: 

That classical antiquity, poured upon young minds 
without reserve, and without correctives, has cor- 
rupting effects cannot be denied. Ancient books, 
like all books, are the mirrors of a civilisation. They 
reflect under this title the state of civil, domestic, and 
religious suciety among the great nations of antiquity, 
and when they carry away the minds of youth left 
without guard or guide, they substitute principles of 
an inferior grade of civilisation to those of a loftier. 

Clement Siemers, a professor in the Gynma- 
sium of Munster, has published a Geschicte der 
Kirche, &c. (History of the Christian Church), in 
which he inserts a pargraph which has been re- 
produced by the writers of France—and we can 
have no objection: 

The re-establishment of the hereditary empirein the 
person of Louis Napoleon, by the popular vote of 
eight millions, has been, in part, the reward of the 
calm which he has given to France. Soon after the 
Imperial eagles, upon which he called down the 
blessings of Heaven, went forth to conquer new 
laurels for France in the Crimean war, undertaken 
for the independence of Europe, this prince has 
continued in a course to merit well of religion; he 
has made an appeal to the chiefs of the Church of 
France to aid in the formation of a generation of 
honest and religious men. Let us hope to God that 
He will grant him strength to complete his work. 

M. George Thomas, of the Munich Library, 
has just discovered in that learned receptacle 
several of Petrarch’s sonnets ; some erotic, some 
political. It is thought that they were carried 
into Germany by Mare Walser, who lived in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. They will 
shortly be published under the editorship of M. 
Thomas. 





FRANCE. 





(FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, Feb. 12. 
tis strange that the present régime, which has 
all but annihilated political liberty, and hence 
the liberty of the press, should be marked by 
the publication of a few works which well redeem 
the reputation of French literature during the 
second half of the nineteenth century. Michelet, 
Louis Blane, Thiers, Victor Hugo, and Ville- 
main’s works, are some of them published in 
France; others, though their authors are in exile, 
are printed in Paris; and the peculiar circum- 





His subject forms, | 
no doubt, a simple episode in history, but it must | 


} 


to the curiosity of the public than fifty pounds’ 
worth of advertisements. 

Of the illustrious names which I have just 
mentioned, the last has very lately appeared 
before the public on the front page of a trans- 
lation of Cicero’s treatise, Ve Republica. But the 
translation, whatever its merits may be, has little 
charms for the great majority of readers; the 
great interest of the work centres in an admirable 
preface, in which a parallel is drawn between the 
dawning of the empires of Rome and that of 
France, pesitively jrappant from its reality and 
graphic truth, M. de Cassagnac, the insulteur 
public of the government, and his fellow-flunkies 
| have been instructed to “demolish” the work, 
| but the explosion of public contempt with which 
| the first attempt to obey their orders was re- 
| ceived, has sickened them, and they have crawled 
| back to their kennel, their tails between their 


Ls 


| . . ’ . 
| legs, to writhe under their master’s lash for their | 


pusillanimity. 

M. de Warren has published a second edition 
of his work on India, which, you may possibly 
recollect, I mentioned some time ago. ‘The author 
was a Frenchman, who had friends in India, and 
obtained a commission in her Majesty’s 53rd 
Regiment of foot, but not till he had been plucked 
at the matriculation examination of the Poly- 
technic School. He thereupon left Paris with 
12/.in his pocket, and went to London, where he 
knew not a soul, indulging in pleasant day- 
dreams that the English would at once detect his 
transcendent merits as he walked streets. 
He appears to have been bitterly disappointed, 
as you will see by the following extract trom his 
| memoirs : 


} 
the 
Lil¢ 


I had by no means foreseen the reception whicl 


awaits at the hands of this inhospitable country al 
who visit its shores without ‘open sesame” 
wealth or powerful recommendations. No people ; 
forward more exaggerated claims to the virtue of 
hospitality, but public opinion has lon e reduced 
their pretensions in this respect to their real worth. 
Any foreigner whom circumstances may compel to lan 

under that damp, dreary canopy of fog will experience 
an intensity of distress unknown elsewhere, unless per- 
sonal vanity, or some political interest, 


’ 
} l 
} 


t} ‘ 
the 


of sil 
1e 


induces some 


agreeable associations; if I have greatly suffered in 
my contact with the masses, I must acknowledge 
with gratitude the treatment I experienced in England 
from individuals. In England I have met and still 
retain a few real friends, towards whom my feelings 
will ever remain unaltered, and for whose sake I am 
willing to forget the rest. 

How condescending! 
very Frenchman, and, though 
much magnanimity, I am much afraid 
in the inmost depths of his heart he considers 
that the fact of naughty little boys running after 
him in the streets, and indulging in unfeeling re- 
marks touching his tout ensemb/e,as an insult to 
la natton Francaise. He does not let us eff so 
easily, either. Arrived in India, where he was 
received with a degree of hospitality which should 
have warmed the heart of anyone but a dyspeptic 
Frenchman, he draws the following flattering 
portrait of his hosts at dinner : 

What most struck me at my hosts, was, the ex- 
travagant profusion and the truly regal style in 
which the meals were served. In fact the houses of 
these merchant princes at Madras and Calcutta 
present, when lighted up for the evening meal, a 
spectacle which for grandeur and eclat is unequalled 
in any other part of the world. The effect produced 


3ut M. de Warren is a 
} 


ne proiesses so 





| upon one unaccustomed as I was to such gorgeous | 


displays of wealtl 


describe. The lights burning in glass globes, the 
punkah, the gentle motion of which kept up a 
delightful coolness in the air, the glasses pro- 
vided with covers to exclude i which 
| buzzed around them evidently | on sui- 
| cide—in fact, all I saw there wore st blush 








of novelty, and struck me with astonishment, 
as they must every one on his first arrival in this 
land of marvels. What, however, caused me more 
surprise than all the rest, was the enormous quantity 











of wine and pale ale consumed by the party, not 
excepting the ladies. Pale-faced, delicate-looking 
| creatures disposing without the least difliculty of a 
| bottle and a half of beer, varied with a certain 


|} number of glasses of claret, and finishing off with 
half a dozen glasses of champague. This appeared 

to me anything but lady-like. 
A concluding quotation; here is a specimen in 


| which this delicate-minded writer describes the 


| 
| 


life of Company’s officers at distant stations: 


Fancy a colony of four or five young men, the chief | 


of whom enjoys a salary of 30,000f. (1200/.) a-year, 
while the secend receives 20,000f. (800/.), and the 


others 600/, a-year, utterly unable to get through | 





¢ 
of | 


is more than I will attempt to 
} 





their own incomes, and reduced to their own resources. 
No Europeans to break the monotony within 
visiting distance. After a certain time they 
get to hate the very sight of a book which they know 
by heart. If one of the party be married, it only 
makes matters worse. Inu nine cases out of ten the 
wife acts as a bar to social intercourse, and the result 
of the combined inaction and isolation to which they 
are condemned is their gradual enervation. They 
pass the greater part of the day lying down on a 
sofa, with a hookah close to them, swilling brandy 
and water, and languidly turning over the pages of the 
last new novel or newspaper that has reached their 
cantonment. In the evening a galop in fruitless quest 
of appetite—then dinner—then hookah and 
then bed. But they are beset by other Aangers—the 
Indian mother waylays them and offers her daughter 
for Under that climate, where the pa 

acquire a tenfold intensity, if they yield to the attrac- 
tion of pleasure they are irretrievably lost to the 
world. They surround themselves with a miniature 
seraglio, and a growing tribe of small mulattoes 
spring up around them, which raises a last and in- 
surmountable barrier between them and society ; and 
the life of what was once a promising young ollicer, 
undermined by self-reproach and disappointment 
quite as much as by wine and ruin, goes down to the 
grave prematurely old and an idiot. There are of 
course exceptions to this; but in distant stations the 


’ —_ 
vrog 


sale. ssions 








above sketch is a pretty faithful portrait of the 
officers of the Hon. East India Company. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORREYPONDENT.) 
Rome, Jan. 30. 


The Vatican and Capitoline Museums—The Chris- 
tian Museums—Antiquarian Discoveries— Over- 
back — Festivities of Christmas — Theatres — 
Literature—The Academy of St. Luke, and Study 
of Sculpture e 

Tue Vatican, with St. Peter’s and their purlieus, 

it has been said, occupy as much ground as the 

entire city of ‘Turin—a paradox only admissible 
when referred to that fair metropolis long before 
she became free and flourishing as at present. 

But scarcely any statement can be hyperbolic, 





| if a moral instead of material admeasurement 


notability to extend towards him a friendly hand. | 
It is not my intention, however, to recall any dis- | 


that | 


be understood in defining the importance of this 
vast architectural aggregate to the life or interests 
of Rome. If, as some have ventured to assert, tle 
number of chambers in the Vatican be from four 
to five thousand, or even higher (for such has 
been the computation of other writers on this 
strangely disputed point), we may well regard 
the fabulous palace with a speciesofawe; yet itis 
to be regretted that even here—as indeed almost 
every where elsein Rome—neatness and good keep- 
ing are not exactly on a par with magnificence ur 
other superiorities. However, novelties of any 
description that spring up within those enormous 
walls, whether addressing eye or mind, form ¢/x 
intelligence par excellence of historic life in Rome; 


' and it is therefore a thing of moment I have to 


announce, in the formation, accomplished during 
the present month, of a new Art-Gallery at the 
Vatican. New as to locality, though but partially 
so as to contents, this lately prepared Museum of 


| Paintings was thrown open to the public abouta 


fortnight ago, and has been noticed with general ap- 
probation since. It is well known to the travelled 
world that four rooms, of no imposing dimensions, 
nor particularly well suited for displaying pic- 


‘tures, had been appropriated, from the earlier 


years of the present century, to this collection, 


| almost every work in which is a first-rate pro- 
) 


duction of its creator’s pencil. The only advan- 
tage of that locality, finally opened to its full 
extent by the late pope, was its communication, 
through the long corridor of geographic charts 
and the chambers of the Raffaele tapestries, with 
the vast and splendid halls, worthy receptacle for 
such treasures, built to receive the sculptures by 
the sixth and seventh Pius. He who reigns ninth 
of that name has had the happy idea of trans- 
‘tring the entire collection to an upper story; 
ind these pictures now hang in a suite of rooms, 
only four in number, but in scale as well as ma 
nificence far exceeding those on the floor below. 
They are lofty, well lighted, paved with coloured 


¢ 
i 
é 





| composition and scagliola, imitating the brightest 


| for the purpose of relief to the pictures. 


variegated marbles, with hangings of a dark tint 
that blends purple and brown, serving excellently 
Still 
greater advantage is secured by another new 


| arrangement, allowing each of the more im- 


portant works to be turned from its place on the 
wall towards the windows; and in some instances 
has been adopted the plan, so much recommended 
by Mr. Ruskin, of protecting the surfaces by glass 
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Museum, remains in its integrity without spo- 
liation; to augment the treasures of this newer 
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thr d of 1 uss! " in the 
same style costume with 3 companion, 


Below is the inscription, in ireek, 





“ Alexamenos worships God, 
@sev. Garrucci, in a memoir 
subject, assigned to this a 
early than the reign of Sep tim us 
Father Marchi, it is believed, has been obliged to 
desist from the continuance of his great work on 
the catacombs, owing to the infirmities of his 
increasing years. The Greek Bible, edited by 
Cardinal Mai, is advertised as antiquissimo 
codice Vaticano,’’ for publication in February, 
and a list of all his works appears in the same 
announcement as on sale at the library of Spit- 
home, the German bookseller, who is proprietor 
of one of the two reading-rooms still maintaining 
rivalship on the Piazza di Spagna. Spithome 
undertakes the expedition and order, without 
additional charge, of all these works, whose mere 
titles evince the extent of the Cardinal’s erudi- 
tion and labours; his “Spicelegium Romanum” 
is in ten volumes; two others are volumes] likely 
to attract more generally, “ Picture Antique ad 
Homerum et Virgilium per shinemien” and the 
“ Historic Memoirs of the Archives of the 
Holy See.” One of the most interesting of 
late discoveries in Christian antiquity has 
recently been made, on a 7 haggirsn two 
miles from Rome, near the Via Latina and the 
modern road to Albano. Here a Tediuuee was 
identified as that of Silanus, a Roman of con- 
sular renk in the second century, and on it was 
found the entrance to a catacomb with a pile of 
ruins hitherto left uninspected, which that ac- 
complished archeologist, 


discovered by 
examining details and fragmentary 











Rossi, 
inscriptions to 
be, beyond all doubt, a Christian Basilica of an- 
tiquity so high as the fifth century; and no other, 
in fact, than that built and dedicated to St. 
Stephen, record of which is found in various 
chronicles, by St. Leo the First, a.p. 140-61. To 
the Chevalier Rossi is ¢ isi 
tion for the future 
Christian Rome. 
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The Builder. 
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along the —— re River, 














> no longer emigrates a 
the unaided and single white man at hed 
races of South Africa, 














equipp sed ue the Avovnllinre settlem 





influence such an ap- 


pointment confers.’ a" app int- 





Zambesi, and for the ascent of that stream alias 
starting-point from whence the real labours of the 


African traveller and his associates 











Ina “paper read at the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, “On the methods generally employed in 
Cornwall in dressing tin and copper ores,” 
Henderson, the various operations of dressing the 
ores were described in detail; and it ay, 80 that 
the operations connected with i ; 
copper are much more simple and less numerous 
than those of tin dressing; 
present in use requiring sucha ann nadie 
of manual labour, were a reflection on the mecha- 
nical progress of the age. Inremoving wolfram from 
tin, the tin stuff being roasted with soda, the wol- 
fram combines with it, and forms tungstate of soda, 
which, being soluble in water, can be easily 
This is important, as it is probable that 
by Jacobs’ process, | 


In the Builder for 16th January are ¢ 
a Greek and Gothic monume nt—the one to Casimir 
‘, S. Scott, ha as our dete / vigne, the other to the Crimean heroes of Shef- 
cathedral-like and of nade 


memory of the parties referred to is to 
ted tower windows, y 


spend on the dural 
Delavign 
feeling, long after that of the gallant soldiers has 
toppled into mystic con ] 


would rather have seen one 
in the west front tha 
with the four little lancet openings below, emerg 
ing from behind the y 
r look like an odianctesaiee 


handsome pointed 





used in the arts generally, Islington Vestry; 
is required in the separation of ores from the i , 
metal! of tin and copper, especially as in the case 
of the latter mineral the present average quan- 
tity of metal extracted did not exceed 6 per cent. 
of the quantity of ore raised. 
given of only 17 I 
tenths lbs. of tin being extracted from each tonof ore 
raised, and yet from that apparently smi ul re turn 
an a lequate profit was made. It is not 
reduce some ores to too finea powder : 
had been committed in some of the gold.< crus ie 
mills, and to which cause must be attributed 
some degree the failure that had occurred during 
was practicable to extract 
with profit minute fractions of gold from a poor 
gold matrix was s raised from 
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ir C.|a more inappropriate composition, whet y 
consider the nature of a monument or Its peculiar 
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old barn buildings ” of the Republic; but 
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lerestory to which we just now alluded. 
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If the view of Dorchester House, given in the 
Building News for January 22, ber 1 conclusive 
ment in favour of Italian architecture for a 
insion, we may as well be dumb; and we may 
same (with some little exception) of Mr. 
per’s design for the Islington Vestry Llall (se 
for January 23), which is far superior to 
Allom’s. But tl rewspaper has at 
last spoken out for Gothic architectur 
Mr. Vulliamy non once ¢ 
lasters of D » bu s 
ings of his ‘ciel lows into drip-s 
1 horizontal cornices into the cappins 
‘fty gables. We by no means afi 
>» the influence of the Times. We | 
ess to deeply and earnestly iamet 
hould have been thrown into what we i 
the wrong scale. N t we s] t] 
printed in its pages, which is co pti- 
put that we admit the power of its ria 
iction. 
THE FINE ARTS—SCULPTURE. 
HYDE-PARK MEMORIAL OF THE 


XHIBITION—1851. 
onee a-year a farce is enacted, called a 


competition under Ciphers and Mottoes. it 1s 
generally got up by pencaye »of noblemen and 
gentlemen : the actors are sometimes painters 
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. . . } 
architects contributed to a performance of this | 


description in Westminster-hall last year ; and 
three times within twelve months the sculptors 
have had the honour of appearing in the same 
manner—first at St. Stephen’s; next at a private 
performance in honour of the Guards that fell in 
the Crimea, and now at the South Kensington 
Museum, to offer designs for a memorial to be 
erected in Hyde-park to mark the spot where 
the Great Exhibition Palace stood. 

The reason why we term this custom of 
competing under ciphers and mottoes a farce 


is, that the principal actors, upon all these 
occasions, are known the moment the doors 
are open. To take this competition for 
example: we know at once that the cipher 
“ Mallett and Compasses” is the flimsy mask 
behind which hides Adams; that “ Ham- 
mer and Chisel” ineffectually strives to cover 
the features of Bell; that “ Plucked” means 


Behnes; 


“One in the race for Fame,” Durham ; 
“ Civilisation,” Marshall (there are three by 
this gentleman): that “Success the reward of 


labour ” 
Exhibition,” by Papworth; and so on to the end, 
always excepting the supernumeraries who have 
no fixed distinctiveness anywhere. 

Wherever there is genius in such works, there 
can be no mistake; it is either to be recognised 
by the tone of the artist's mind, or the manipu- 
lation of the hand; most frequently by both. 
This applies quite as much to sculpture as to 
painting or to architecture, and hence the ab- 
surdity of this hide-and-seek farce. Whoever 
mistook a portrait by Jackson for one by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence; a building by Chalmers for 
the work of Vanbrugh; or a statue by Chantrey 
for one by Westmacott ? ’ 
may have its use to the committe. It assumes 
the form of a shield between them and the 
public; for if there be want of judgment, or if 
there be favouritism—and nineteen times out of 
twenty the latter is the case—then it is extremely 
useful to pretend they did not know to whom 
they were giving the award: for committees of 
great pretension and small judgment, when 
valled upon to decide, are marvellously like 
housewives who, after thinking of every possible 
thing for dinner, take refuge in a shoulder of 
mutton or boiled beef, and perpetually ring the 
changes between the two; so your committees 
must have recourse to a painted window or an 
obelisk. The committee for the Guards’ Memorial 
took refuge in an obelisk; so have several other 
committees; so it may happen at South Ken- 
sington, and there are plenty to choose from if 
they be so inclined. 

But have we not arrived at a period when art, 
and not Egyptian masonry, should illustrate the 
Great Exhibition of 1851? Let us have no more 
obelisks. We have them everywhere—upon the 
hill-tops in every part of the kingdom, and over 
dead horses and dogs in half the parks in Eng- 
land; besides which, there isanother in progress for 
Hyde Park, as we have already said—the Guards’ 
Memorial. An obelisk can but be a copy, and 
any boy with a book of Egyptian antiquities can 
make the drawing; and if, for the satisfaction of 
his fancy, he choose to decorate it with figures in 
front or upon the top, then he is guilty of an 
anachronism, which should not be tolerated for 
one moment, Such anachronisms are found in 
every obelisk submitted on this occasion. 
Mr. Behnes has one decorated with figures 
and a shaft of glass ! J. Bell has many of one 
character, ; 
and all sorts of terminals. On one are four re- 
cumbent figures, strongly reminding the visitor of 
those on the monuments to Julius and Lorenzo 
de Medicis. 
Labour, Fine Arts, and Science; but we cannot 
form the slightest idea why they are so called. To 
us they are meaningless, and the names being 








written under them assist us nothing.——Mr. | 


Papworth’s is the most intelligible beyond a 
doubt, as it is the best of all the figured obelisks. 


This pretended secresy | 


is by Miller; “Here stood the Great | 


; tannic and Genius on the summit. 





with variations—all sorts of statues | 


These are called Raw Materials, | 


| of the novel then in progress. 


| 
| 


On one side stands a figure of Peace, and at | 


the reverse that of Industry. Bas-reliefs of 


Commerce, Science, and the Arts occupy one | 
panel; the other is a group of the four quarters | 


of the globe, whose products filled the building.- 





Mr. G. G. Adams sends a temple, composed of 


every conceivable kind of architecture—statues, 
processions and groups, so numerous, that to 
produce this work in any enduring material 
would take twenty times the sum at the disposal 
of the committee, and when done would be as 


neongruous as heart could wish.——Mr. J. | portance of being the laird’s dog; the other the 
Durham attempts the very opposite, and | ploughman’s collie, not so pretentious, yet un- | 


| sympathies. 





endeavours to give grandeur by simplicity. 
The leading idea in his work is, that as all the 
nations of the earth came to take part in that 
great Olympic contest at the invitation 
England, that fact may be best represented by 
Britannia seated upon a plain and massive 
pedestal, and offering rewards. At the angles on 
the base are seated four statues, repesenting the 
four quarters of the globe by perfectly new types. 
Take, for example, America; she is not here 
embodied in the vulgar and hacknied style to which 
we are so accustomed, by an uncivilised Indian, 
decorated with j but by a 
young sitting a aueen, with the 
emblem of Liberty upon her head, pride throned 
in beauty on her brow, and surrounded by acces- 
hich make the intended idea easily 
intelligible. There is no memorial of any kind in 
the metropolis resembling this; for, from whatever 
point of view is taken it is equally broad and 
massive, 


feathers and beads, 
Britannia, lik 








sories w 


any aml all views harmonious. ——Mr. C. Mar- 
shall, R.A., has no less than three contribu- 
tions, one of them if produced colossal—as he 


proposes—would have a very novel and grand 
effect; 
a rock, holding in his hand an olive branch. 
His other designs are square in form, with Bri- 
In the panels 


—<—<—<_<—<—_<<—<o 


commonly wide-awake. Another veteran, Mr, 


| D. Roberts, dashes off a couple of views of Tyre 


| and Sidon. 
of | 


They are sketchy, but have much 
the appearance of faithfulness and reality, and 
are, withal, very interesting from their subjects, 


| Mr. Pyne has a peculiar set of colours, which he 


and this form of treatment must make | 


jects. 


applies on every occasion and to every kind of 
scenery, sometimes with better and sometimes 
with worse effect. His “ Caernarvon Castle, ap- 
proaching Storm” (47), is rather a happy appli- 
cation than otherwise of his stereotyped manner, 
The storm is a very successful bit of painting, 
Mr. F. Goodall has caught at a popular legend 
of the Indian war for the subject of a picture, 
which does not show off his style to advantage. 
He pleases us better in gay than in grave sub- 
Here he has endeavoured to embody that 
Lucknow myth of a young Scotch lady, who 
heard the Campbells coming by a kind of auri- 
cular second sight. 

Mr. L. Haghe, who has taken to oil-painting, 
has not yet brought that art to the same pitch of 
perfection as he has attained in water-colours; 
yet his paintings display singular merits, which 


‘incline us to regret that he has not from the first 


it is a statue of Genius, seated upon | 


are alto-reliefs, indicating the productions con- | 


tained in the four sections of the Exhibition; in 
others, the countries that furnished them. —— Mr. 
F. Miller identifies his model with the Great 
Exhibition also by the four sections on bas- 
reliefs in the panels, as noted in Marshall’s. 
The composition of the whole work is simple in 
design, being broad at the base, with projecting 
angles, upon which are placed globes. From this 
arises a second pedestal, surmounted by a figure 
called Industrial Science. There is not a part 
of this work that has not been most carefully 
considered and most carefully worked. Its error 
is, there are too many parts. They distract the 
eye, and it therefore loses as one general design. 
Nothing will be found among the drawings in the 
least suitable for the purposes required. There 
are some thirty of them, many of the most ex- 
travagant kind, especially those from abroad: for 
instance, a globe of glass floating upon the Ser- 
pentine; gilt summer-houses and temples; foun- 
tains, innumerable and inappropriate. This very 
day the award will be made by the committee, and 
although it is not for us to prejudge the prize, we 


followed the nobler branch of the art. Of his 
two pieces, “The Visit to the Studio” (83), and 
“Peter Boel arranging his Model” (56), the latter 
is, we think, the best. Peter’s model is a vase of 
flowers; he sits easily in his chair, contemplating 
the creation of one of those miracles of Dutch art 
which we yet admire and wonder at. 

Mr. Ansdell has a large picture, composed out 


| of Spanish reminiscences, a sort of a compound, in 


must say that there is but one to which it can or | 


should be given. 





ARTS AND ARTISTS. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
THoseE who are curious to know how British art 
has been getting on during the winter may visit the 
British Institution where they will find an exhibi- 
tion of avery wintry character. Itis an untimely 
fruit, an abortive growth; it tantalises without 
satisfying. Dulness prevails and triumphs, and 
when we come away we carry with us but few 
cheerful reminiscences. Of the things to be re- 
membered we may specify Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
two dog sketches. The ruling passion is, we see, 
still strong, and the painter lingers about the 
impressions of boyhood. “Extract from my 
journal whilst at Abbotsford,” (4)—to what a 
adistant time does it seem to carry us back. 
“Found the great poet in his study, laughing ata 
colley puppy playing with Maida, his favourite 
old deer-hound, given him by Glengarry; and 





fact, of his two pictures of last year. There is 
the same yoke of oxen and the white mule 
cleverly painted. Mr. J. Gilbert takes an 
anecdote in the life of Teniers for his theme. 
Rubens is said to have walked in one day 
when David Teniers, then fifteen years old, 
was painting in his father’s studio, and to have 
deigned to give the young artist a few practical 
hints. Mr. Gilbert has made a clever picture 
out of these materials, but has not done justice 
to David Teniers, the real hero of the scene. The 
figure of the boy leaning on Rubens’s chair ap- 
pears to us awkward, or out of drawing. The 
suggestive scene of the village alehouse and ca- 
rousing boors, seen through the window, is hap- 
pily thrown in. 

Allegories are out of fashion now-a-days. Few 
will take the trouble to make them out ; it seems 
an unnecessary trouble to envelope plain facts in 
a cloud of mystery for the sake of unwrapping 
them again. On this account we do not appre- 
hend that Mr. Noel Paton’s picture, ‘ ‘The 
Triumph of Vanity; an Allegory” (492), will 
prove very attractive. Yet it contains a number 
of extremely well-painted figures, and no 
doubt involves some important thoughts. A 
butterfly-winged, airy being appears to be 
enticing along a dreary desert a confused crowd 
of persons, amongst whom there appears to be 
some of all classes and ages. All are hurrying 


| along in the same direction, all in pursuit of 


quoting Shakspeare, ‘Crabbed age and youth | 


? 


cannot live together!’ On the floor was a corner 
of a proof-sheet, sent for correction by Constable, 
N. B.—This took 
place before he was the acknowledged author of 
the Waverley novels.” So here we have a genuine 
fragment from the life of the great wizard, in 
itself nothing, yet highly characteristic. He was 
visited one morning by a young artist, destined 
afterwards almost to rival him in celebrity, and 
who carried away from the interview no more 
vivid recollection than that of the poet’s canine 
Old Maida and the colley puppy 
are here revived, and hastily consigned to im- 
mortality. The puppy is admirably true to 
nature. 


Dogs” (28), is also capital. The heads only are 


| given of the two characters described by Burns: 


the one dignified, and fully alive to the im- 


| 


The other sketch, entitled “The Twa | 


vanity. A gloomy angel, armed with a sword, 
broods over the dismal whole. It is a picture 
which requires, and will repay, a careful study, 
to comprehend its full meaning. 

A large picture of “The New Houses of Par- 
liament ” (539), by H. Dawson, is boldly painted, 
with a Turneresque effect of sky and water. 
The fleecy delicacy of the clouds the artist has 
not altogether succeeded in attaining. 

Among the smaller pieces, we note a beautiful 
sketch of Venice (414), by Mr. E. W. Cooke ; 
several comical boys and girls by Mr. W. Hems- 
ley, now by far the most successful painter in 
this genre; some of F. Wyburd’s double-refined 
young ladies, with charmingly painted accesso- 
ries of ornament and dress, which relieve the is- 
sipidity of the wearers ; and an interior, “The 
Forge” (264), by A. Provis. ‘Rosalind and 
Celia” (549), by J. Arden, A.R.S.A., have more 
meaning in their faces than the artistic represen- 
tations of these personages usually have. A boy 
playing on thej Jews’-harp (571), by Mr. iH. 
Knight, is carefully painted. Mr. W. M. Egley 
gives a version of the ‘ Lady of Shalott,” in his 
usual adust style. The lady herself is awfully 
gothic; but the medizval accessories, and th 
figure of the knight in the mirror, are more hap- 
pily conceived and executed, and have som 
flavour of Tennyson about them. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Prince Freperick WILLIAM OF Prussta has 





| given Mr. Ernest Rieck a commission to paint 4 


large picture of Windsor Castle-———Mr. Mac- 
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dowell’s large statue of Lord Fitzgibbon has been 
erected in Limerick, on the bridge which spans 


an arm of the Shannon.—--Mr. Frith has sold | true 


his Epsom Race picture for the enormous sum of 
3000/., including sketch and copyright.—— King 
Leopold of Belgium has bestowed the Belgian 
gold medal of merit on Mr. Henry Bradbury for 
his successful experiments in nature-printing. 
— Messrs. Hunt and Roskell have struck a medal 
in honour of the royal marriage. The dye is by Mr. 


Wyon. On the front are portraits of the wedded 


pair. The obverse contains a wreath of flowers,— | 


an extremely simple and appropriate design.—— 
Government has agreed to the proposal to erect 
a monument to General Havelock in Trafalgar- 


square, as a companion to that of Sir Charles | 





Napier. The Museum of Angers, containing a 
large collection of works by the late sculptor 


David, has now received the plaster models of 


David’s pediment of the Pantheon at Paris.—— 
Models for a proposed memorial of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 are now on view at the South 
Kensington Museum. Most of the models are 
architectural, and many of them contain either 
busts or statues of the Prince Consort.——A 
Junior Etching Club has lately started. The 
members are—Messrs. Luard, Barwell, Small- 
field, Marks, Rositer, Clark, Halliday, 
Solomon, Severn, A. Lewis, &c. Hood’s Poems 


they first attack.n——The Liverpool Society of 


Fine Arts has been provisionally organised. 
Dr. Thomson and Mr. Joseph Boult act, 
for the present, as its honorary secretaries. —— 
On the 8th inst., at a general meeting of the 
Water-Colour Society, Mr. E. A. Goodall, brother 
of the A.R.A., and Mr. Samuel Evans were 
elected associates.—A so-called portrait of a King 


of Sweden, sold a few days sinceat Miss Dawkins’s | 


sale, at Richmond, has turned out to be neither 
Gustavus Adolphus nor King Charles XII., but 
a*most curious portrait, and a good one, of King 
James II. —— Lord Suffolk's pictures, which 
were stolen more than a year ago, have just been 
recovered.—tThe decision of the Royal Com- 
missioners against the removal of the National 
Gallery from Trafalgar-square is already known 
to the public. The Lords of the Treasury there- 
upon requested the Commissioners of Works to 
provide an estimate of the expense of enlarging 


the present gallery, as proposed by the majority | 


of the commission. Mr. Hunt, the surveyor, esti- 
mated the total expense at 500,000/., which in- 


eludes the re-instatement of the barracks and the | 


workhouse buildings (to be removed for the en- 
largement of the gallery), the re-instatement of 
the baths and lavatories, the erection of a suitable 
building for the Royal Academy, and the con- 
struction of a building for the National Gallery 
upon the enlarged site. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


Mapame Gotpscumipt is expected to arrive in 
England early in June, with the intention of 
taking up her permanent residence here, and, 
possibly, of singing in public——Madame Ristori 
1s now at Vienna, having added to her company 
Signor Maieroni, whose reputation as one of the 
many good tragic actors now in Italy may not be 
unknown to our readers. Herr Ernst is with- 
drawn from his professional career for the pre- 
sent by severe indisposition.——The New Puil- 





harmonic Soci ty is announced as about to recom- | 


mence its operations for the season at St. James’s 
Hall, in April. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


has discovered in that repository some important 
Rubens’ papers. Mr. Sainsbury is arranging 
these papers for publication. A Swedish trans 
lation of the fourth volume of Humboldt’s “ Cos- 
mos” (the other three have already appeared) is 
announced for publication in Stockholm in a few 
days.——Mr. Arthur Helps is about to bring out 
a new tragedy. The title is “ Oulita, the Serf.” 
——Professor Edward Boecking, of the Univer- 
sity of bonn, the learned editor of the “ Collected 
Works of August Wilhelm Schlegel,” 








of Ulrich Von Hutten.—Mr. John Bowyer | 
Nichols has completed the concluding vokime of | 
his most useful literary anecdotes. Mr. Nichols | 
Is past eighty. He is the son of Nichols who 
called Johnson friend, and the father of the | 


Gale, | 


| dred pounds have, however, 
pe | legislature of New South Wales for the expenses 
Mr. W. N. Sarypory, of the State Paper Office, | 


} L is prepar- | 
Ing a new critinal edition of the complete writings | 


' 
| Mr. John Gough Nichols whose research and | 
| learning have done so much towards the} 





understanding of English history. 
| Mr. Franks, of the British Museum, has been | 
| elected Director of the Society of Antiquaries, in 
| the place of Sir Henry Ellis, resigned. Sir 
| Joseph Paxton has tendered to the present Duke 
of Devonshire his resignation of the offices he 
| held under the former. He is said to have effected 
| insurances to the amount of 60,000/. on the life 
| of his noble patron.—The Master of the Rolls 
—intrusted with the selection and publication, at 
the public expense, of works hitherto not in print 
illustrative of mediwval English history—has just 
| put forth two very handsome octavo volumes 
They are done well, and he has, in addition, put 
| a remarkably low price upon them—8s. 
The able author of the “* Lives of the 
has been before the judges as mortgagee to a 
large amount (7000/.) on a bankrupt property. | 
Another mortgagee of a later date steps in, and | 
living judges are to decide the claim—a most 
honourable claim—of the author of the “ Lives 
| of the (dead) Judges.” ——An original autograph | 
M.S. of a play by Middleton, the contempo- 
|rary of Shakspeare, has just turned up.— | 
| It was resolved on the 21st ult., by the standing 








committee of the trustees of the British Museum, | 
in special meeting assembled, that there is a great 
deficiency of space for the proper exhibition of | 
the different collections in the various depart- 
| ments of the Museum, and that the trustees are | 
| not possessed of any vacant space available for | 
the purpose, and that in providing such space it | 
is very desirable to contemplate the future and | 
| progressive, as well as the actual and immediate 
| requirements of the Museum. ‘These resolutions | 
were carried nem. con.; and it was further re- | 
solved, by seven to two votes, to adopt Mr. | 
Smirke’s plan for the purchase of land to the 
northof the Museum, as contained in the librarian’s 
report. The resolution has been laid before her 
Majesty’s ministers, with the plan of Mr. Smirke. 
——Judgment has been given in the case of the 


Monte Christo novels, in which M. Maquet 
claimed not only to be declared co-author 
and co-proprietor with M. Alexandre Du- | 
|mas in the production of the works pro 


| duced in the name of this latter gentleman, | 
but also to be adjudged a very considerable sum | 
of money, which he affirmed due to him for his 

literary aid. The judgment of the court, after | 
recapitulating the circumstances of the case, | 
declares that Maquet cannot be considered as | 
anything but the paid assistant of Dumas, and | 
that as such he has no claim whatever to the | 
authorship or proprietorship of the works pub- | 
lished by this latter, and likewise cannot call on | 
| him to pay anything beyond what had been ori- | 
| ginally agreed on. In consequence, it declares | 
Maquet nonsuited, and condemns him to pay the 
costs.——-Mr. Whitworth, the far-famed ma- | 
chinist, is still engaged in constructing a monster | 
| printing-machine for the Times. It is said that | 
| between twenty and twenty-five thousand an 
| hour will be turned off from this leviathan of the 
press. Mr. Whitworth is also making a similar 
machine for the JJanchester Examiner and Times. 
——A deputation from the Epidemiological 
Society, consisting of Dr. Babington, F.R.S., Dr. | 
MeWilliam, F.R.S., Dr. Waller Lewis, Dr. Camps, | 
Dr. Seaton, and Mr. Marson, waited upon 

Lord Palmerston, at his private residence, in 

Piccadilly, on Wednesday, the 10th inst., to 

urge upon the government the importance | 
of early legislation in regard to vaccination.---— 

It is greatly to be feared that Dr. Leichardt, | 
the Australian traveller, has shared the fate of 

Sir Jobn Franklin. Four thousand five hun- 

been voted by the 


of the proposed expedition to search for him. 
Dr. Gregory has volunteered to conduct it, and 
he entertains some hopes that a statement made 
by a convict, that Dr. Leichardt is a prisoner in | 
the hands of a tribe of northern aborigines, may 
be true.-——A dinner was given on Saturday 
to Livingstone, the African traveller, on the occa- 
sion of his departure from this country for a | 
fresh expedition into the interior of Africa. | 
He is furnished with all requisite assistance 
from the Government of this country to push 
his discoveries to a still more successful con- | 
clusion than heretofore. A sum of 5000/. | 
has been assigned to him for the prosecu- | 
tion of his enterprise. He is to be accompanied | 
by competent assistants; and, in short, every- | 
thing appears to have been done which can help 
him on his way. Dr. Livingstone is to proceed 





|of Spain, Mr. Roxby enacts 


in the first instance to the Cape of Good Hope. 
From that point he and his companions will be 
conveyed in a Government vessel to the mouth 
of the River Zambese, and even there the watch- 
fulness of the British Government over the tra- 
vellers is not withdrawn. Dr. Livingstone and 
his companions are to be conveyed 500 miles up 
the river in a steam-launch, and not until they 
have been landed in safety at a point so far on- 
ward in the vast continent which the are about 
to explore will they be left to themselves. 
A scientific mission is about to be despatched 
by Government to Vancouver’s Island, and the 
Royal and Geographical Societies have been 
desired and invited to make any suggestions 
which they may think of importance to the suc- 
and usefulness of the expedition. In 
1853, the Paris Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences offered its prize Beaujour, of 10,000 
frances, for the best ‘“‘ Manual of Moral and 
Political Sciences, for the use of the Working 
Classes.” Among thirty-four manuscripts sent 
to the Academy, that of M. Rapet has now won 
the prize. It has just been published by M. 
Gillaumin, of Paris. The Imperial Academy 
of Sciences at St. Petersburg has offered a prize 
of 500 ducats for the best essay, historical and 
statistical, “On the Abolition of Serfdom in the 
various Countries of Europe.” The question is 
mostly to be considered from the economical, but 
also from the political and social point of view. 
Competitors have to send in their manuscripts on 
or before the Ist (13th) of March, 1860. 
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DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Her Magesty’s.—Za Zingara; an Italian version 
of the Bohemian Girl, by Mr. Balfe. 
Drury-LaneE.—A Lucky Hit: a comic drama, by 
Mr. Stirling. 
I HAVE merely to record the fact that “La Zingara” 
is merely the ‘“* Bohemian Girl” Italianised, to de- 
monstrate the needlessness of any detailed cri- 
ticism. Good musical authorities give the pre- 
ference to the old English version, and certainly 
I am very loath to accept “In una reggia splen- 


| dide” for “I dreamt that I dwelt;” nor is “Tu 


m’ami, ah si bell ’anima,” an agreeable substitute 
for our old friend, “‘Wheu other lips and other 
hearts.” The first night of the production of 
“ La Zingara” will be remembered in the history 
of the English stage, from the fact that on this 
occasion, for the first time within the memory of 
the oldest Aabitué, a male singer received an 
ovation of flowers. The ladies threw their 
bouquets, if not their caps, at Signor Giuglini; 
and I must say that it is a compliment which, 
however appropriate to a Farinelli or a Senesino, 
can scarcely excite satisfaction in the bosom of a 


| gentleman like the Signor Giuglini. 


If Mr. Edwin Stirling’s “ Lucky Hit” fulfil the 
fair promise of its name, it is due rather to a cer- 


| tain stage cleverness in construction, whereby the 
| peculiarities of the actors have been accurately 
| fitted, than to any particular excellence of con- 


ception, plot or dialogue. The moral which the 
piece leads to is execrable, being nothing else but 
the self-complacent degradation ofa court minion, 


who marries a lady with whom he knows his 
royal master to be in love. Such incidents 
may be true in nature, but are not whole- 
some upon the public stage. If Mr. Stirling 


had exercised a little more care in putting 
together his piece he would have succeeded 
in avoiding some very fatal errors. When, 


for instance, he makes the Chevalier and Cap- 
tain La Tour speak of the Bastile as being in 
“the country,” a very little reflection would 
have reminded him that it formed part of Paris. 
Candour compels me to point out these defects, 
yet it would be unjust to deny that the audience 
is pleased with it in the main. Miss Oliver is 
as charming as possible in the part of the King 
the gasconading 
Captain with a sort of rumbustious humour 
which is very taking, and Mr. Tilbury is the very 
beau ideal of self-important old courtiers. 
JACQUES. 








OBITUARY. 


t. formerly of Paternoster-row, on the 
29th ult., at 5, Cumberland-place, Bayswater, aged 71. 
BaRTHOLD, Professor Friederich Wilhelm, Professor of His- 
tory, and one of the most accomplished and voluminous 
historical writers in Germany, on the 12th ult., at Griefs- 
wald. His last illness, which ended in his death, was the 
result of over-work and too severe application to his 
studies, 


BALDWIN, Mr. Rober 
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DISEASE AND DEFORMITY IN an RICAN : Scr HOOLS } 
! 


—In Miss Beecher’s Letters to the People on Health 
and Happiness, it is claimed that the health of the 
American people is perishing at a fearful ratio, and 
that, while other 
train their children to be strong and healthy, 


training ours to be puny, sickly, and deformed. In 
proof of this facts are exhibited showing that, of the 


American women born in this century and country, 
probably not two in ten have the vigour and health 
maternal ancestors, while probably more than 
them are either invalids or very delicate. 
rhe objvet of this article is to direct public attention 
to the prospects of the coming generation, as indicated 
by the health of the children of our city schools. 
Fr recent investig 
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